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NEWS OF THE WEEK 




















igreed between the Four Foreign Ministers for It the American constitution which allows Cabinet Ministers to 
rsky Paris Conference suggest that, the remotely do battle in public about foreign policy with the President acting 
tone been attained, the impossible will now be as an unwilling and confused referee. It is a purely American over- 
more than a fortnight it is proposed to com- f cl 
tht weeks of exhausting negotiation have petition betw Britair 
The agreement reached on Tuesday on yuently the Am 
governing council for Trieste served H 
—_ ent of the Conference so far is a little new 
LETT, But the great majority of the clauses of the so-called Amer 
is the most important single issue before are now conducting. is somethin 
= | untouched. A helpful speech by Mr it of their 
doors knows how to speak a language intelligible have the upport 
“~ lid something to clarify the issues, and the Jugo- nonsense If 
. peatedly referred to 4 growing understanding rst in 
. Rees nd Slovenes inside Trieste. But these points mareriaiiv aff 
Ae nd they have no important bearing on the rela- u violent trade fi 
Place problem to the economic interests of Austria, violently anti-Russian 


{1 Europe as a whole. No greater progress can are now at grips 
sues of Italian colonies, Rumanian oil and may be a preferet 
fer of Bulgaria with which the Conference has been yer Mr. Wallace. an 
d this is the Conference whose commissions will the Wallace affair is a nev 
October 5th and whose whole labours are due to : 
October 15th. How can it be done? A little light Pysgsiq’s Internal Problem 
lark question by tracing the history of the Russian 
Russians succeeded in postponing the Conference, 
postpone it further. When they failed to do that 


Step by step it becomes plainer that the internal difficulties of 
the Soviet Union are widespread and acute. For a long time a few 











{ to hold up its work in every way possible. At highly-placed persons outside Russia have known it, and more per- 
opposed all amendments to the drafts prepared sSpicacious observers have suspected it. Now a decree of the Council 

And now they insist that no questions shall be of Munisters and the Central Committee of the Communist Party, 
ished to the plenary assembly. What this means aimed at removing serious abuses of the collective farm system, 
ions will not finish their work and the plenary makes it everybody’s business. Every country involved in the war 


blems. It would be most surprising if Russia, 


sweeping social and economic change 


semoly wv be allowed to finish it for them. And so the ball has its post-war pro 
remaining player—the Council of Foreign Minis- I 

















rs. Mr. B has drawn attention to this situation and Mr. devastation, should have none. Yet 

Molotor vledged its existence. And so Mr. Molotov sits secretiveness a wnti-Russian pre- 

his pocket and the small powers outside the at all is no will be greeted 

for. Ha vhat he wanted after all? ind others with jubilation. It calls 

ened is that some persons 

Harriman for Wallace 2 caltetsinn tan eat adi 

| It would g mistake to regard the episode which has ended vork stead d willingly for the 
” . ne Tf nt of Mr. Henry Wallace by Mr. Averell Harri- least is not new, particularly in the 





States Secretary of Commerce as a British quarrel 
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decree is meant to remove the abuses and begin a new drive to 
make the farms efficient and prosperous. A plentiful supply of 
tractors would probably do as much as any decree to that end. All 
the outside world can do is to hope, in the interest of the common 
welfare, that the change succeeds in increasing production without 
dangerously reducing personal liberty, and that the Soviet authorities 
will not court further international misunderstanding by concealing 
inevitable difficulties from a potentially sympathetic world. It can 
also hope that the demand of Culture and Life, the organ of the 
Communist Party’s Administration of Propaganda and Agitation, that 
the Soviet central Press should include more propaganda material, 
will not be listened to. What the world wants from Russia is facts. 


Britain Can Make It 

The exhibition “ Britain Can Make It,” sponsored by the Council 
of Industrial Design and opened by the King at the Victoria and 
Albert Museum on Tuesday, is heartening evidence of Britain’s 
quick powers of recuperation from a war economy. As the King 
said in his speech, the idea was conceived a few days after the 
Japanese armistice, and Britain is the first fighting country to stage 
an exhibition of this scope. Nearly 18,000 items, covering furniture, 
pottery, utensils, toys, books and clothing, were submitted by 3,582 
firms for exhibition, and of these nearly 6,000 have been selected. 
Not all these are yet on the market—36 per cent. available for the 
home market and 41} per cent. for the export market—but in the 
end just over 50 per cent. will be available at home and over 60 
per cent. abroad. Not only are manufacturers recovering from 
the war; they are utilising war-time developments, as new uses 
for aluminium, plastics and rubber show. But rapid recovery is 
not sufficient. It must be accompanied by good design. As Sir 
Stafford Cripps pointed out in a broadcast on the exhibition, more 
than half of the £400,000,000 worth of goods we exported before 
the war depended largely on design for their sales. Britain has had 
a name for good traditional design; she needs now to excel in 
new design as well. The manufacturers exhibiting have shown a 
lively consciousness of new styles; but unfortunately the British 
public lags far behind in taste—as their homes and the shops of 
cheap wares testify. More education is needed, for manufacturers, 
though now concentrating on foreign markets, are bound in the 
long run to be influenced by what people will buy at home. An 
exhibition such as “ Britain Can Make It,” therefore, is performing 
a double function. It acts as an invitation to foreign purchasers 
and an education to people at home. 


The Coal Crisis 


The surprise which the Turks are traditionally supposed to 
experience at the coming of winter is unlikely to be repeated in this 
country, if only because of the non-arrival of summer. In fact, the 
August coal-production figures, with some authoritative speeches 
which accompanied them, constituted a sort of premonitory shiver. 
The fact that weekly output in August, although at a low ebb due 
to holidays, was well above the corresponding figure for August, 
1945, is really of little comfort. The deadly truth lies in a longer- 
term comparison—3,065,500 tons per week produced in August, 
1946, aS against 4,437,000 tons per week in August, 1939 ; in recorded 
stocks which amount overall to less than four weeks’ consumption ; 
in the fact that the labour force, having been temporarily swelled by 
demobilisation, has begun to fall again; in voluntary absenteeism, 
which rose once more in August and is now over 11 per cent. for 
workers at the coal face. The only bright spot is an improvement 
in output per manshift at the coal face as compared with August 
last year, and it is not bright enough. Mr. Arthug Horner, the 
Communist secretary of the National Union of Mineworkers, has 
called for more coal production on the ground that the nation will 
go bankrupt without it. He also pointed our that if we could recover 
yur 1939 Output and export 50,000,000 tons of coal we would have 
no need of the American loan. Mr. Hugh Gaitskell, Parliamentary 
Secretary to the Ministry of Fuel and Power, also pointed out that 
a 6 per cent. increase in output per manshift would remove this 
winter’s crisis. To Mr. Horner’s speech may be added two foot- 
The first is that the pre-war level of output can never be 


notes. 
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recovered, and, even if it could, the need for re i . 

mines would probably mean borrowing from sheoed” ae m the 
footnote (and it applies equally to some of Mr. Shinwell’s me 
is that British industry must not be allowed to go bankrupt +e sche 
of home-produced coal. The change-over to other fuels — 
speeded up. Even the desperate remedy of coal imports Pr 
faced. Coal, which has always been the support of our Pa 
must not become its strait-jacket. — 


What’s Wrong With Housing ? 

Housing presents an issue which every politician Tegards ag fyi 
game. Consequently a vast and intricate industria] Process ig is 
cussed almost exclusively in terms of the finished product. ¥ 
considered easier to bid for the votes of the homeless than to 4 
stand the practical business of building homes. It Probably is 
but it is less useful. The case of London has recently shown a 
the question is bedevilled by ulterior political motives, The iss 
of the release of requisitioned premises was raised by the Communist 
led squatters. Mr. Bevan, discussing the matter with the Lond 
Trades Council, was not content with giving the facts of the situation 
but went on to single out three boroughs, not possessing Sociglis 
majorities, for special blame. Representatives of these borough 
replied in letters to The Times. The process has endless POssibiliti-s 
but they have very little to do with the building of houses, Siard 
the technical side of housebuilding is likely to remain a closed boot 
to most politicians, they might usefully concern themselves with 
basic defects of organisation. Responsibility for overall planning 
has never been properly allocated between the Government Depar. 
ments concerned. The failure to organise the provision of material 
becomes more and more plain as one item after another (the late: 
one is paint) runs short. Mr. Bevan must know all this. Cm. 
sequently he must know that most of his speeches about “ targess" 
—a vague term which glosses over the fundamental distinctiog 
between objective, programme and forecast—is just misleading tk 
A building programme exists and the much publicised attempt « 
put roofs on incompleted houses by Christmas, is only a part of it 
The programme exists and is not published. And the reason for thi 
suppression is not practical but political. 


How to Fix Prices 

A glimpse of Britain’s economic future was given this week at) 
meeting of the Railway Charges Consultative Committee, which i 
considering a proposed revision of fares and charges. The sentence 
which opened up such possibilities came from Mr. H. V. Rabagliat 
K.C., for the National Coal Board, examining Mr. C. R. Dashwood 
who acted for the railways, and is worth quoting in full: “ You wil 
appreciate, I am sure, that the National Coal Board is taking over th 
coal industry at a very critical moment and that any addition upe 
the cost of it, such as must be made if additional railway rates are pu 
on, would be a matter of grave concern to them?” It is not prope 
to comment here on the effect these considerations will have on * 


Committee’s conclusions. But any citizen can reflect on furthe 


questions which arise. When it is a question of allocating ost 
between two public interests, in this case the Coal Board and tk 
railways, how should the allocation be determined? Under im 
enterprise such questions could be settled through the mechanst 
of prices. How is it going to be settled now? One preliminay 
consideration is plain. In real terms these costs have to be borne} 
somebody, and if both parties are spared them, then the communij 
at large will meet them through taxes instead of through the prices 
it pays for goods and services. Once again, how are such questos 
settled in advance? Presumably by a very complicated assessmet 
of relative costs, needs and benefits. Is anybody certain that ths 
process would give a better and more equitable answer than the f 
play of prices? It would be interesting to know whether any mem 
of the Government knows the answers—or is aware of the questa. 





THE SPECTATOR apologises to those readers who 
have received their copies late in the past few weeks. 
The reason isthe dispute in the printing trade, which 
still continues. 
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STALIN’S replies to Mr. Werth’s questionnaire form at 

, any rate an agreeable variant on the habitual contributions 

of M. Molotov, M. Vyshinsky and M. Gromyko to international 
discussion ; the real test of the new tone at Moscow will be the 
maintenance OF modification of the tone prevalent at Paris and 
Lake Success. They are in equally agreeable contrast to M. Stalin’s 
last reply to a questionnaire—presented in this case by a Pravda 











ds as iis correspondent—in which he characterised parts of Mr. Churchill's 
38 is dis Fylton speech as ~ compounded of elements of slander, discourtesy 
act. Tk and tactlessness,” and the speech as a whole as “a dangerous act, 
10 undesl calculated to sow the seeds of dissension among the Allied States 
y 1S Casie and impede their collaboration.” That was just over six months ago, 
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and it is of some interest that the Russian leader’s statement follows 
closely on another speech by Mr. Churchill, which M. Stalin must 
of course have studied in detail, calling for a new effort of interna- 
tional collaboration and appealing to Europe to rise toa realisation 
of its responsibilities and its capacities with Britain and Soviet 


Russia as sponsors of its endeavour. The Kremlin declaration, it 


ssibiliti<—f js again encouraging to consider, is identical in purport with the 
's. Sindl admirable speech by Mr. Eden at Watford on Monday, though M. 
sed bool Sralin could not have read reports of that before he sent his replies 


With 
Planning 


: Depart. 


toMr. Werth. There is every reason to hail the new pronounce- 
ment as heralding a relaxation of international tension, though it 
must be repeated that what M. Stalin says to a British journalist in 







ee ba Moscow will count for little unless it finds a reflection in what M. 
s. Co Molotov says to British and other statesmen at Paris. - 
targets” The Moscow statement could be more accurately assessed if it 
istinctionl were known whether it was solicited by Mr. Werth or proffered by 
ling wk M. Stalin, and who framed the various questions answered—in par- 
‘empt WM ticular one rather plainly gratuitous, about the withdrawal of 
art of if American troops from China, a subject that was simultaneous!y 
A for iif being raised polemically and unsuccessfully by M. Gromyko before 

the United Nations Security Council. But an utterance so im- 

portant as M. Stalin’s must be considered point by point. On the 
eck at question of the danger of a new war the Russian leader was 
which a categorical ; he did not believe such a danger existed at present. 
sentenay On that there will be general agreement ; Mr. Harold Nicolson in 
ibagliai an impressive broadcast on Sunday put the certain breathing-space 
shwootf before us as five years ; but there is profound truth in Mr. Eden’s 
rou will warning that you cannot have an atmosphere steadily poisoned by 
over tk accusations and suspicions without results which no one ever 
ph deliberately willed. And M. Stalin’s explanation of the clamour 
prope 200ut a new war (the desire of politicians in certain unspecified 
on fg countries to obstruct the reduction of military budgets and put a 
furtheg drake on demobilisation) is unconvincing. To the second question 
g cms ~—regarding the alleged “ capitalist encirclement ” of Soviet Russia 
ind tk} ~—the reply was entirely sensible and satisfactory ; M. Stalin does 


er fe not believe the “ ruling circles” in Great Britain and the United 


hans States could encircle Russia if they wanted to, and he does not 
ail believe they want to. The third question is of great practical 
muni “2Portance ; “ can Britain, Western Europe and the United States 
pres © certain that Soviet policy in Germany will not turn into an 
estion § “OStrument of Russian ambitions aimed against Western Europe?” 

ssmeag Mey can, replies M. Stalin in effect, because of Russia’s treaties 


1es 


stance with Great Britain and France (the treat 
been conspicuously effective in engendering a spirit of 








ual assistance), because of the Potsdam agreement (whose 

StaBH essential provision, the treatment of Germany as a single economic 
unit, Russia refuses to implement), and because such a policy 

~ would be counter to Russia’s fundamental interests ; Russia stands 
ch ‘or the demilitarisation and democratisation of Germany. On this 
7" point at any rate there will be full agreement, though whether: 


s and British on the meaning of “ democratisation ” 
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MOSCOW INTERVENES 


are identical is a vital question on which, to say the least, judge- 
ment must be suspended. 

There are six more questions. M. Stalin considers the sug- 
gestion that the policy of the Communist parties in Western Europe 
are dictated by Moscow to be an absurdity ; in that case the identity 
of the Communist parties’ policies and methods with one another 
and with Moscow’s must be mere coincidence. More encouraging 
—it is indeed the basis of every hope for the future—is M. Stalin’s 
emphatic belief in the possibility of friendly and lasting co-operation 
between the Soviet Union and the Western democracies, and in 
particular of friendly relations, promoted by the strengthening of 
political, trade and cultural ties, between East and West. But 
in that case the perpetual attacks on “ British Imperialism ” at the 
Paris Conference and the Security Council must cease, news of 
hopeful developments like the recent trade agreement with Russia 
must not be ccncealed from the Russian people and active steps 
to encourage cultural contacts must be taken ; there at least the 
iron curtain must be lifted. On the atomic bomb, M. Stalin— 
this again, is encouraging—does not believe the American monopoly 
of the bomb is a threat to peace, first of all because the monopoly 
will not be a monopoly long, and second because use of the bomb 
will be prohibited. M. Stalin’s implied support of prohibition is 
welcome, but the Security Council’s sub-committee on the atomic 
bomb is at a deadlock because of the opposition between an 
American ard a Russian plan ; there should be an opportunity fer 
British statesmanship here. Finally “ Communism in one country,” 
without the convession of the rest of the world, is perfectly possible. 
'As to that, M. Stalin’s words carry the greater conviction in that 
this is the issue on which he fought Trotsky to the death and beat 
him in 1927. The declaration does not at all preclude “ peaceful 
persuasion ” by ardent Communists in other countries, but it does 
mean that Communists must keep their propaganda within the con- 
stitutional limits habitually observed by other parties. 

Altogether, the Stalin declaration as a whole breathes the spirit 
of co-operation. That, if M. Stalin is the controlling factor in 
Russian foreign policy, lightens the sky everywhere. For there is 
no question that this country and America will go more than 
half-way to meet any such approach. But it must be frankly 
recognised—unless illusion is to be preferred to fact—that a radical 
change in Russian foreign policy is involved. For Russian repre- 
sentatives in every international conference since the war ended 
have been conspicuously non-co-operative. They have either not 
attended or have taken their stand uncompromisingly on a platform 
of theirown. The latest example is the refusal of the Russians no 
longer ago than Wednesday—the day after M. Stalin’ 
to consider the plan for European economic reconstruction 
sented to the United Nations’ Economic and Social Council by one 
of its sub-committees. That fact need not be laboured, particularly if 
we are now tO Move into a new atmosphere of co-operation. But 
unless that does happen, if Russian policy is to be the same tomorrow 
as it was yesterday, then M. Stalin had better not have spoken. Till 


nicht 
AAR AAL 


S Statement— 


pre- 


construction 
is coinciding 


approach 


to put the Dest 


light breaks here it is clearly 
possible on M. Stalin’s words—to greet them, indeed, 


Eden’s appeal for a new 


very opportunely with Mr ppe 








to international problems. They fit equally with Mr. Churchill’s 
impressive call to the youth of Europe at Zurich last week, except 
that the ex-Premier seemed to assume some kind of European 
union—the less emphasis is laid on any details at this juncture 
the better—toward which Great Britain and Russia would adopt 
an attitude of benevolent detachment That is not to be counten 
anced for a moment. Russia must make her own decision, and 
M. Stalin’s declaration encourages new hopes regarding bi 5 
country can never entertain the idea of detachment from Europe 
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Our affinities with the United States are close ; co-operation with first and foremost if she offers sincere co-operation on the lines of 
America at Paris, in Germany and elsewhere is the result of no M. Stalin’s statement. That is, or should be, the basis of British 
political deal overt or secret, but the natural outcome of a common policy. Mr. Byrnes has recently defined American policy in Europe 
outlook in international relationships and a common constructive M. Stalin has now defined Russian. Nothing could be more 
purpose for the world. But in this there is nothing exclusive. opportune than that Mr. Bevin should lay before the world " 
Friendship with America can neither limit nor diminish our desire British policy consistent, as it could and should be. with both 
for equal friendship with all the States of Europe, and with Russia Washington’s and Moscow’s. 


A SPECTATOR’S NOTEBOOK 


UCH is the multiplication of other interests crowding in that niche. Mr. Thurtle, so far, remains. What does this portend ? The 
~ little attention is being given to the fact that the greatest trial in Sunday Express is assumed to be a Conservative paper. It has shown 
history—having regard to its character and the number and past broadmindedness in presenting the political scene each week through 
history of the defendants I do not hesitate to call it that—reaches its Labour as well as Conservative eyes. Now, it seems, there are to be 
dramatic climax on Monday. That most or all the prisoners will be no Conservative eyes ; for cross-bench and Conservative can hardly 
found guilty and that death sentences will be passed on some, per- be synonymous.” Whar does the cross-bench attitude portend ? And 


haps on the majority, may be stated as an obvious probability. Noone, what is Lord Beaverbrook’s relation to the new column? The 


I imagine, will take much satisfaction in that. To the Judges them- second question is the more interesting. 
selves, who have sat opposite these men, watching their every gesture * * * * 
ind their every emotion five days a week for over ten months, it That Lord Keynes should have left £479,000 is astonishing. He 


must be painful in the extreme to decree the end of one after another = did not, so far as I know, inherit money ; both his parents are stil] 
them. But once the wheels of justice are set moving they must alive, and the family, in any case, was no more affluent than q 
revolve in their appointed course. The purpose of the trial has been Cambridge don’s family normally is. Neither, though latterly he 
to demonstrate to future generations that men found guilty of acts held several lucrative directorships, can his income have been par- 
such as these men are charged with must pay the penalty. Which ticularly large. His first considerable earnings, I imagine, came from 
of the Nuremberg prisoners will be found guilty without extenuation, js Economic Consequences of the Peace, a volume about whose 
which w th extenuation and which, and if any, not guilty, is hardly prospects the publishers in the first instance took no very enthv- 
a fit matter for speculation. Speculation, in any case, will be  giastic view. The general inference is that he must have been un 
satisfied in four days’ time. usually successful in his investments—though that conclusion js a 
* * = * little shaken by the history of the Independent Investment Company 
It will be some little time before the effect of the new freedom of which he was for some years chairman. For a substantial period 
conceded to the London daily papers to get what circulation they its dividends were nil or I per cent. Speculations abour other 
can will be visible. The first reactions may well be misleading. But  people’s speculations are no doubt proper only up to a point, but 
such as they are they have their interest. The greatest proportional the basis of a brilliant financier’s success in his private finances is 
increase, I am told, is claimed by The Times, the greatest actual a matter of legitimate public interest. 
* 


increase by the Daily Mirror. In the instructive article he wrote * * * 
in the Daily Telegraph on Monday Lord Camrose gave the recent This did not happen to me—but it happened ro a friend whos 
circulation of that paper as just under 833,000, and added that the testimony is reliable. “ One evening last week I opened the door 


number of Monday’s issue “ordered by the public ” was 989,131. of my flat in response to a ring, and to my surprise the gentleman 
The idea, of course, is that when the various newspapers have waiting ouside greeted me in French. By the time I had summoned 
found their new circulation-level paper shall be allotted to them up my own French, in anticipation of a strenuous conversation, his 
on the basis of that, no longer on the basis of the now obsolete face was well inside the door and it was speaking English. Ik is 
1940-41 level. The weekly papers, it may be mentioned, are getting probably a compliment to the gentleman concerned—since his 
different treatment. Their paper-increase does not come till standards were those of the high-pressure salesman—to describe it 
November 7th, and it is only a limited increase—from 27} to 40 asa brass face. He was from a well-known football pools firm. He 
per cent. of the pre-war figure. Papers can use the increase tO exhorted me to have a go. Rapidly adjusting himself to the varying 
increase either their size or their circulation. Most of them, no forms of my sales-resistance, he assured me, without the smallest 
doubt, will aim at both. consciousness of any inconsistency, that you could win thousands 
9 i F- . of pounds for a few shillings and that the process was in no sense 
The broadcast General Smuts is to give on Sunday evening will, gambling; the last point was clinched to his satisfaction by the 
I predict, be of the first international importance. There is a strong aceyrance that he had several clergymen on his books. Finally, he 
feeling in many quarters that after Mr. Byrnes’ clear statement of gave me up for lost, presumably because he ‘had exhausted his 
America’s policy towards Germany it is more than time the British repertoire. Is this a more useful job than building houses ?” 
attitude was as unequivocally proclaiment. General Smuts cannot * * * * 
do precisely that, for he is spokesman of the Dominion over Three out of the five Secret Session speeches by Mr. Churchill pub- 
whose affairs he presides with such distinction. Only the Prime  jicshed in this country this week (Cassell, 6s.) have appeared already 
Minister or Foreign Minister of Great Britain can define British in the United States, but they are unfamiliar here, and even afte 
policy authoritatively, and for many reasons I think in this case the lapse of years and the achievement of total victory those ut 
the task falls more properly to Mr. Bevin. But if a note at once of faltering accents, voicing 2n unconquerable hope in ‘the darkest 
warning and of hope is to be sounded, no man in the Commonwealth = moments of the ordeal. can be read only by the coldest-blooded 
could do that more convincingly than the Prime Minister of South without a thrill. I should like to think that somehow or other the 
Africa. Some constructive comment on M. Stalin’s recent declara- — Ruccian people could be given access to such a sentence as this 











tion can safely be counted on. from the long and immensely important speech on “The Fall of 

. * 5 ” Singapore” in April, 1942: “What can we do to help Russia? 

The Sunday Express hich usually forms the hors d’oeuvres of | There is nothing that we would not do. If the sacrifice of thousands 

my Sabbath suste has for the last year carried two interesting of British lives would turn the scale, our fellow-countrymen would 

J cles week, one by a Labour M.P., Mr. Thurtle, not flinch.” It was not addressed to the Russian people; it was 

ar me by a Conservative, Mr. Derek Walker-Smith. Now a_ not even addressed to the British people ; it was spoken in Secret 

r perplexing development has taken place. Mr. Walker-Smith Session to three or four hundred M.P’s. But it was the plain and 
disappears and an anonymous “Cross-Bencher” fills the vacant simple truth about Britain’s attitude to her Soviet ally. JANUS. 
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THE CLOSED SHOP 
By DINGLE FOOT 

HERE is nothing new about the closed shop, as such. For at 

least half a century it has been a familiar feature of the indus- 
trial landscape. As long ago as 1898 the House of Lords decided 
that a group of workmen were fully entitled to withhold their labour 
mther than work with members of a rival organisation, and that, 
where they decided to do so, no action for damages would lie. 
The exclusion of non-unionists from employment in particular fac- 
tories or enterprises is a phenomenon to which we have long grown 
gccustomed, and in many Cases it is looked upon with favour by the 
employers themselves. It is by no means uncommon for a firm 
acting of its own accord, and without any coercion from its em- 
ployees, 10 require every applicant for a job to produce his trade 
union card. Practices of this kind are no doubt open, in theory 
at any rate, tO serious objection. They are, however, so well estab- 
lished and so widely accepted that they would never by themselves 
have given rise to the present controversy. The root of the trouble 
js that the trade union movement, like many other national and 
international bodies, has been infected with the passion for mere 
bigness. The larger unions tend to regard their membership in 
the same way as a newspaper millionaire regards his sales, namely, 
as the principal criterion of success. They have consequently begun 
to suffer from the same disease as other swollen organisations. Their 
machinery has tended to become rigid and its working cumbrous. 
The upper hierarchy develops its own special interests and its own 
team loyalty. There is a growing separation of outlook between 
the leaders at the top and the rank and file. These tendencies 
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constituted one of the factors in the growth of the shop stewards’ 
movement during the war, and they have almost certainly been a 
contributory cause of unofficial strikes. It is said that when the 
Liverpool dockers were recently on strike they listened far more 
readily to Mrs. Braddock, the Labour M.P. for the Exchange Divi- 
sion, than to the official spokesman of the Transport and General 
Workers’ Union. The chairman of the T.U.C. has emphasised the 
need for “the highest degree of discipline” and Mr. Will Lawther 
complains of “industrial filibustering.” But it is at least question- 
able whether the overgrown union, the size of which tends to detach 
the officials at the centre from members in the various districts, 
s the best instrument for preserving discipline. 

Moreover, the gain in size is counterbalanced by loss in cohesion. 
The new giant organisation has little in common with the old craft 
union. It seeks to bring under its umbrella categories of workers 
belonging to widely differing occupations. The Transport and 
General Workers’ Union, to take the obvious example, includes not 
enly such persons as bus-drivers and dockers, but even a number 
of agricultural workers. It is not easy to see how this form of 
elephantiasis either increases efficiency or reduces the risk of friction. 


the 


uc 


In such circumstances the rise of new breakaway organisations, 
representing for the most part particular classes of skilled workers 


in newer industries, is a natural, one might almost say inevitable, 
evelopment. These bodies are certainly not formed to meet the 
convenience of the employers, and it is absurd to describe them, as 
Mr. Isaacs did a few weeks ago, as “scab unions.” he fact that 
some of them have acquired a substantial membership is an indica- 
ton that the workers who have joined them are not satisfied with 
the older unions. Whether this discontent is or is not justified 
the point. To deny the right of these new unions to exist 
8 to deny that “ freedom of association ” which is nowadays included 
m every charter of human rights. 

For these reasons it is tolerably certain that there would in any 
case have been a period of conflict in the trade union world. The 
issue has, however, been brought to a head by the repeal of Section 6 
of the Trade Disputes Act (which prohibited public authorities from 
fequiring their employees to join a trade union) and by the action 
of the London Passenger Transport Board. Already it has been 
made known that the National Union of Mineworkers intend to 
follow the lead of the T.G.W.U. and will press the Coal Board t 
exclude from its employment every miner who, for whatever reason, 
8 not a member of that union. It is obvious that these moves, 
be repeated as other industries be 
te entirely new problems which canner be solved 
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by reminiscent speeches about past struggles or insistence upon 
the need for industrial discipline. When a public authority, set up 
by statute and protected by law against every form of competition, 
requires its employees, on pain of dismissal, to join a particular 
union, it is raising questions which are of major importance to the 
State, the individual citizen and the trade union movement itself, 
A public monopoly, owing a duty to the public, is using its position 
to set up a private monopoly which owes no duty to anyone except 
its own members. 

It occasionally happens that a worker who has all the requisite 
technical qualifications for the trade in question and who is per- 
fectly willing to join the appropriate union, is refused membership. 
Because he is, or has been, associated with another union, or because 
for some reason he is persona non grata, his application is rejected 
by the local branch of the union concerned. It is obvious that even 
when this occurs in private industry the man’s chance of em- 
ployment in his own trade is seriously jeopardised. But if it takes 
place under a nationalised concérn the consequences will be graver 
still. A miner, for example, who is Tefused admission to the 
National Union of Mineworkers will become, at any rate so far 
as the mining industry is concerned, an industrial outlaw. Nowhere 
in the United Kingdom will he be able to follow his own vocation. 
His training will be rendered useless and his livelihood will be 
gone. This tremendous power is exercisable at the sole discretion 
of the union concerned. 

A further consequence of this policy, if it is persisted in, will 
be a fundamental change in the status of the unions themselves. 


J 


They will be guaranteed, apparently for all time, a clear field in 
which no rivals will be permitted to operate. They will owe 
their position not to their own efforts or to the loyalty of their own 


members, but to the imprimatur of the employing bodies. They 
will become, in a sense, glorified company unions. Nor will the 
matter end there. It can hardly be supposed that they will for 

be permitted to occupy this privileged position, shielded 
over the whole range of public industry a competitor 
and with authority to decide who shall be 
employed in such industry, without having to answer for the way 
in which they exercise their powers. The same argument holds 
good for both capital and labour. Once establish a monop and 
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the case for public control, if not for public ownership, t 
overwhelming. If, therefore, the larger unions succeed by these 


methods in establishing a monopoly position they will sooner or 

t to a greater degree of official supervision. In 
particular, the rules which govern admission and expulsion, and 
the way in which such rules are administered, will to be 
approved either by a Government Department or by some other 
It follows that the trade unions concerned will cease to 


entities and will become part of 


later have to submit 
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authority. 
be independent, self-governing 
the machinery of the State. 

There is another aspect of the closed shop in public service 
which deserves more attention than it has yet received. he 
dispute over the London busmen has arisen a large and 
old-established union and smaller and younger rival. If only 
one union is to be recognised the former is no doubt the only 
possible choice. what is to happen where the competing 
organisations are morz equally matched? Mr. Lawther justifies 
the attitude of the Mineworkers’ Union by boldly declaring tha 
employed, no other 
public authority, 
rule. As 
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particular 
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“once a union has the majority of the workmen 
organisation should be allowed to interfere.” A 
however, is under no compulsion to adopt this majority 
the law now stands it can insist on membership of a 
union as a condition of employment without regard to the wishes 
of the bulk of its employees. As between two or more organisations 
there is nothing to prevent it choosing the less popular. Such a 
development is by no means inconceivable. It might occur at any 
time in the sphere of local government where the National Associa- 
tion of Local Government Officers, the largest and*most influential 
body catering for local officials, is not affiliated to the T.U.C. 

One thing is abundantly clear. The Government cannot 








main- 


tain an attitude of neutral detachment They may not welcome 
or even approve the action of the trade union leaders. Nevertheless, 


it is clearly their own legislation which has made it possible and, 
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as they proceed with their programme of nationalisation, this issue 
will become increasingly important. It is to be hoped that they 
will accede to the Liberal demand for a Royal Commission. This 
is pre-eminently a question which should not be summarily decided. 
There should be a full presentation and examination of the con- 
flicting points of view. For what has to be determined is not 
simply the outcome of the preseat disputes between particular 
organisations, but the part which trade unionism is to play in the 


modern community. 


BERLIN TO MOSCOW 


FROM A SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 


O drive through the Soviet-occupied zone of Germany one needs 
7 a permit, signed by a senior Russian officer attached to H.Q. 
at Karlshorst. The time it takes to get this depends on the avail- 
ability of the officer and the number of other matters claiming his 
attention. In our case it took no more than three days, so that we 
were able to leave Berlin as arranged one rainy morning in mid- 
August, heading for the Czechoslovak frontier. We would, it turned 
out, have been no worse off had we been without the official permit. 
On the southern outskirts of Berlin a sentry, standing beside a raised 
barrier, waved us on before we had time to slow down. At the 
Czech frontier our documents were examined efficiently and politely. 
So much, I found myself thinking as we drove through the Sudeten 
areas, for the stories we had been told in Berlin of protracted delays, 
arrests and sentries who read passports upside-down. 

Impressions formed in a fast car—in this case, a 1946 model eight- 
cylinder Tatra—travelling along autobahns, so aloof from human 
life and habitation, can have little bearing on contemporary condi- 
tions in Russian-occupied Germany. It is, perhaps, worth noting 
that, compared with those of the British and American zones, the 
roads show a marked absence not only of military traffic but of most 
of the signs by which military occupation is usually accompanied. 

Busy in the ruins of Dresden, Germans looked no better and no 
worse clad or fed than they do in the ruins of Kassel or Essen’ The 
two things that strike the eye of a traveller from the West are the 
frequency of political posters and slogans and the larger supply of 
merchandise in the shops, products no doubt of the busy factories 
We were to find in the northern foothills of the Sudeten Mountains. 
One noticed, too, in talking with Germans casually, that they adopted 
a more independent attitude in addressing a foreigner in uniform 
than is usual in the Western zones, where their obsequiousness is one 
of the most unpleasant features of their behaviour. Decin, Podmokly, 
Usti (Aussig) and other places on the Prague road within the area 
which the Czechs now call the Frontier Region have been losing 
many of their Germans recently, since the Russians began to accept 
them in their zone Those who remain, clearing rubble in Usti, or 
working in the refineries and wireworks, are still wearing white arm- 
bands. Those we saw appeared to be in poor physical shape, partly 
due, no doubt, to the fact that, even when the Reich was drawing 
food from all over Europe, the Sudeten Germans received little to 
reward them for their services to Hitler. There is now, we were 
told, a strong desire among Sudeten Germans to leave Czecho- 
slovakia. Little do they realise that “ home in the Reich” they will 
be treated by their fellow Germans at the best as foreigners, at the 
worst as people who started the war. 

At Terezin the Czechs have laid out a vast cemetery for the 
cal prisoners killed there during the war. Its memory persisted 
through Prague’s crowded and brightly-lit streets and 
There were 
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heard the dance music across the calm, broad Voltava. 


two opinions in Prague about the best route to Warsaw. Some 
advised us to cross the Polish frontier near Moravska Ostrava; 
others to drive through former Germany, through Breslau to Lodz. 
a horter but, the opposing schoo] contended, less safe route. 
After experiences in the Sotiet zone, however, we had grown 
sc c f travellers’ tales and chose the shorter way 

] cted in Czechoslovakia and Poland. ind all that 
was required to cross the frontier was visa and an international 
car? We had the impr f the many thousands 
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the neighbourhood of iCladsko few had provided themselves with th 
correct papers, for this is the main route of illegal Jewish travel, F, : 
some thirty miles within the Glatz Country, the mountainous sali S 
which the Czechs would like to see ceded to them at the Peace Con 
ference, we met group after group of Jews, some travelling by loa. 
others waiting calmly by the roadside or in village taverns until the. 
received the order to proceed from the organisation that, without q 
doubt, is directing their movement southward. Signs of physical 
distress were infrequent, but to talk with them was to discover a firm 
resolve to leave Europe. Many said they had entertained no other 
plan since they had opted to leave the Soviet Union after the liberation 
of Poland, but there were others who told us they had settled in 
former German villages in Silesia with the idea of permanent residence 
there. When I asked them why they were on the move again, they 
spoke of the Kielce pogrom and Cardinal Hlond’s equivocal state. 
ment on it and of other signs of Polish anti-Semitism. But if one 
pursued the subject one often found a deep longing to leave the 
continent where millions of their co-religionists had been murdered 

Whatever may be its future, the country round Breslau and the 
shattered city itself have been Polonised to a remarkable extent during 
the last year. The Polish Government could not haye chosen better 
agents for their policy than the Poles from the Western Ukraine who 
are being settled there. It would be a mistake, however, to consider 
Breslau as another Lwow. The Germans are leaving fast, and they 
are being replaced in the main by smallholders, artisans and shop- 
keepers. At the present pace the area will be purely Polish ina year, 

The main roads in Poland are better than their reputation, and by 
leaving Breslau before breakfast one can take a late lunch in Warsaw. 
Beyond Warsaw towards the Bug there are stretches which have 
suffered during the war, and as a result of Red Army convoys since, 
But the Russians avoid the main roads of Central Poland, and, by. 
passing Warsaw, cross the country with a respect for Polish 
susceptibilities for which they have received too little credit abroad 
I joined one of these convoys about forty miles short of the Soviet 
frontier. Its drivers had been on the road all night, and had stopped 
at a village to shave and eat bread and apples bought from the 
peasants. A group of these weary, care-worn men signalled to me 
to join them on the grass. It was surprising how many of them 
assumed that because I had come from the West I must have been 
at the Paris conference. And this, one felt, was Russia again, this 
group of lorry-drivers with their earnest questions about the progress 
of peace-making, touchy, easily roused to irritation by polemics, but 
remarkably shrewd in their comments on the ebb and flow of inter- 
national relations. 

From Brest Litovsk to Moscow is about 750 miles. “Turn to the 
left by the Intourist hotel, turn left again and then drive straight on.” 
The trouble about the road from Brest to Baranovitchi is the same 
as with many things in the Soviet Union ; it had had to be made 
worse in order to be made better. A year ago the road was probably 
a poor one; next year it will be as good as the Moscow-Minx 
highway, but at present it has been relaid, redrained, but not te 











surfaced. For long stretches it is wiser to use the countryman’s dit 
track that runs beside it; sometimes, where a bridge is being 
repaired, you are diverted into the Byelorussian forest, and it may 
need a tractor to get you out of that. Once in the forest we passed 
the ruins of a Jewish village, an unknown Lidice, where the Christian 
peasants had erected a Greek cross as a memorial at the entrance d 
a graveyard where with unskilled hands they had made gravestones 
in the Jewish manner—not very accurately because there were m0 
Jews left to help them. 

Collectivisation has not been introduced in the parts of westem 
Byelo-Russia we crossed. The effects of the war were being felt 
mainly in lack of equipment, manpower and consumer goods 
People were tired of having to do without tools, transport, kerosene, 
cloth and leather. Minsk had changed since I visited it just 
after its liberation two years ago, but the most pressing problems 
of Byelo-Russia centre on the villages and smaller towns where the 
rehousing demands are acute and life has reached a low ebb because 
of the shortage of farm equipment, seed and fertiliser. ‘It would be 

mockery of the people its future depends on to set about an 
2mbitious rebuilding programme in Minsk itself while these shon- 
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living with a fitting modesty. _ The Foreign Ministry, lacking 
in nothing as regards efficiency, is situated over the principal pro- 
yision store. Barefoot peasants sat on the kerb outside its door 
waiting for the hay-wains to come back from the market. 

The Minsk-Moscow highway has recently been repaired along its 
entire length of 450 miles, and the journey to the capital may be 
made in a day. For hour after hour we drove across vast expanses 
of marshland, unrelieved by village or tree. Repairs to the bridge 
over the Beresina at Borisov, the scene of Napoleon’s escape from 
Chichgov’s Cossacks, oblige one to leave the road and drive through 
the cowded streets of this small town, but for the rest the highway 
avoids towns. The ruins of Vyasma stand gauntly and raggedly a 
few miles away; the ruins of Smolensk and Gzhatsk are hidden. 
What one sees instead is the ruin of an agricultural economy, and 
for this the highway provides an unmatched vantage-point from 
which, as the sun wheels overhead and the day grows to noon and 
then melts into night, the view is of nothing but desolate deserted 
land. The journey provides an emphatic reminder of the vicious 
circle which the Soviet Five-Year Plan of reconstruction has to 
break, the poverty of the ravaged land retarding the recovery of the 
cities, the ruined cities unable to radiate more than a glimmer of 
life to the surrounding country. 

The answer lies in Moscow, and as‘one drives into the capital’s 
sparkling streets with their jostling crowds, and marks the changes 
that a few months have brought about, one experiences a return of 
confidence that the answer will be a positive one. 


AMERICA’S NEXT SLUMP? 


OREIGN diplomats in Washington have a difficult time 
evaluating the enigmatic trend of American developments. 
While absorbed in the hot internal controversies that accompany the 
political struggle between the United States and the Soviet Union, 
and puzzled by the manifold conflicts brought to the surface in the 
present election campaign, they have to pay increasing attention to the 
rapidly growing complexity of America’s economic problems. “ Is 
America heading for a depression? ” their home offices are demanding 
from diplomats and trade representatives in Washington. “Is the 
American economy, on whose course the fate of a new world- 
economic order so greatly depends, once more proving as unpredict- 
able and unstable as before the war?” Looking around for an 
answer, the foreign observers see a picture which Americans them- 
selves find difficult to interpret in reassuring terms. 

The sudden break in Stock Exchange prices was more serious than 
anything that has happened to Wall Street since the big crash of 
1929 started the world-wide depression of the 1930’s. Within two 
weeks the average value of American stocks suffered a loss of more 
than twenty per cent. For example, Du Pont (chemical) stocks fell 
25 per cent. from the year’s highest price, and Chrysler (automobile) 
stocks fell 37 per cent. Investors lost a total amount of about 
4£2,250,000,000 in the break. An atmosphere of bewilderment and 
apprehension still prevails, and new stock issues for the purpose of 
expanding productive facilities are difficult to place. 

Commodity prices have been rising with almost unprecedented 
speed since the end of June, when Congress restricted the control 
powers of the Office of Price Administration against the clearly 
expressed wish of the masses of consumers. Food prices, increasing 
almost daily, are now at least twice as high as they were before the 
outbreak of the war in 1939. The purchasing-power of the dollar, 
measured in terms of the price-level as a whole, is now thirty per 
cent. lower than it was nine months ago—when the British loan first 
teached Congress for ratification. Yet prices’ continue to rise. 

The unequal struggle between the unorganised consuming public 
and the well-organised manufacturers is becoming more pronounced, 
Consumers are beginning to postpone their least urgent pur- 
chases, hoping for lower prices of manufactured goods and trying to 
Preserve as much as pbdssible of their unequally distributed war-time 
savings. Manufacturers, on the other hand, expect to enforce an even 
more drastic rise of prices as the weakened Office of Price Administra- 
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tion is gradually being liquidated, and ave therefore holding batk a 
large part of their output, which is quickly approaching the 
tremendous volume of its full post-war capacity. Extraordinarily 
large stocks of manufactured goods are thus piling up, and the great 
question is what will happen when, sooner or later, greatly increased 
supplies of goods rush into the retail shops. 

Strikes for higher wages, however, remain an even more burning 
economic problem. The maritime strike, the largest in America’s 
history, paralysed all foreign and domestic shipping. It is considered 
the last big event in the “ first round ” of post-war strikes aimed at 
seeking compensation for the workers’ increased cost of living. For 
most other industries obtained considerable wage-gains in earlier 
strikes, through which the record total of 120,000,000 man-days 
were lost to the nation’s economy during the first half of the year. 
But these earlier wage-gains have almost been wiped out in the mean 
time by the accelerated rise in the cost of living, and fresh wage 
demands are already being made. A “second round” of strikes is 
freely predicted for the winter unless industry yields to the demands 
of trade-union leaders to reduce the prices of manufactured goods 
and thus to set an end to the price-wage race which frightens labour 
no less than management. 

Closely connected with the unprecedented strain in labour- 
management relations over the wage-and-price issues and the mutual 
bitterness it entails is the problem of reduced productivity of factory 
labour, i.e., the comparatively low efficiency of workers, which keeps 
manufacturing costs high. Opinions differ as to the degree to which 
the average hourly unit-output of workers has actually fallen, or at 
least failed to increase with the war-time improvements of machinery. 
But recent inquiries from large numbers of industrialists indicate that 
the fall in labour’s productivity below pre-war standards in a good 
many lines of production may be as much as I§ to 35 per cent. There 
are many complaints about a degree of absenteeism and indifference 
of workers altogether new in the experience of American industry. 

In the face of all these problems the administration in Washington 
appears more and more torn between the two camps which advocate, 
on the one hand, the abolition of all restrictions on free enterprise 
with the aim of restoring to it the rugged character of earlier American 
pioneer days and, on the other, a revival and extension of the Roose- 
veltian policies of firm government leadership in the interest of 
improved social security and economic stabilisation. People in both 
camps are gradually realising that an econqgmy which is “ half-free 
and half-controlled,” as at present, suffers from the disadvantages of 
both systems rather than enjoying the advantages both of freedom 
and control. But the balance of political power is too delicate these 
days, and the administration of President Truman seems too un- 
decided as to which side to choose in its approach to many fateful 
problems to make the resultant drift from compromise to compromise 
surprising to anybody. Moreover, it appears now that government 
officials, economists, industrialists and trade unionists have learned 
less than had been assumed from past experience where clear judge- 
ment of the course of business cycles in the American economy, the 
timely forecasting of downward trends and agreement on adequate 
means of fighting them are concerned. 

Six months or so ago there were still a large number of govern- 
ment and business leaders who refused to accept the dictum of 
sceptics that serious business crises were inevitable in the present 
American economic system. Today, most people seem to see a 
disturbing parallel between the present trends and the developments 
that took place after the first world war. Twice during the inter- 
war period—in 1920 and 1929—sudden breaks on the Stock Exchange 
proved to be the forerunners of sharp business crises. Twice, some 
time after the Stock Exchange breaks, consumers were victorious over 
producers who had driven up prices beyond their reach ; but those 
victories were of a pyrrhic character, because with falling prices they 
brought about drastic cuts in production, unemployment and bank- 
ruptcies. Both times the inflationary price-wage spiral resulted in 
paralysing crises. That of 1920-21 was short-lived and compara- 
tively mild, while that of the early 1930’s, the most severe economic 
crisis in history, was finally overcome only when the war provided 
full use for all the available men and machinery under a highly 
successful system of governmental price and wage control. The only 
question now in the minds of most Americans seems to be how soon 
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the slump will come and whether it will be short-lived and com- 
paratively mild, as in the early ‘twenties, or whether it will lead 
directly, if slowly, to a major depression like that of the "thirties. 

Characteristically, a recent public-opinion poll showed that 60 
per cent. of a representative cross-section of the American people 
believed in the inevitability of a depression. Only 20 per cent. 
expected that it could be avoided, while the rest gave no opinion. 
A separate inquiry from prominent Americans resulted in a strikingly 
similar picture of opinion among the best-informed people. The 
average time at which wie pessimists expected a full-fleaged de- 
pression was five years. But this poll was taken before the break 
on the Stock Exchange and the intensified accumulation of manu- 
factured goods in industry awakened many Americans to a more 
acute sense of economic danger. 

This is what foreign diplomats and trade representatives must 
report today to their home offices. Those of the “ capitalistic ” 
nations have obvious reason to be apprehensive about developments 
in America ; for what their countries need in the interest of economic 
recovery and progress is a stable and prosperous America that will 
be able to buy and sell and lend in the world markets at a steady 
rate and in increasing volume, at prices and interest rates that will 
not fluctuate greatly on account of domestic disturbances, as they 
did between the two world wars. But there are many indications 
that the Soviet Union and its satellites rather than welcoming the 
prospect of economic crisis in the United States, are equally dis- 
turbed about the fresh proof of the instability of America’s economy. 
For their very fear of the United States is probably not due quite 
so much to the atom bomb and the present firmness of American 
diplomacy, as to their Marxist interpretation of capitalistic develop- 
ments, according to which “ capitalism must breed depression, and 
depression must breed war.” Any confirmation of its theory that 
Moscow may believe it sees in the apparent course of the United 
States toward a depression autoniatically enhances its speculative 
fear of eventual war and its political reaction by way of “ protective ” 
expansionism. 


VILLAGE PORTRAIT 


By SIR STEPHEN TALLENTS 

LANS for the reconstruction of our towns have been much in 
P the public eye. London, Plymouth, Coventry, Portsmouth, 
Manchester, Middlesbrough, Exeter—these are a few only of the 
great English centres of population for whose welfare schemes have 
been elaborated. The Government’s programme for the building of 
mew towns—towns which should not merely shelter their inhabitants 
from the weather at the beginning and end of a long daily journey 
to work, but should provide them near their homes with employment 
and with resources for a full community life—has caught the public 
imagination. Mr. Lewis Mumford, broadcasting last month on his 
arrival from America, declared: “ There are many reasons for coming 
to Britain today ; but the chief of them, at least for those of us who 
are interested in the development of cities, is that you seem on the 
has taken place since the 





of the most important change that 


verge 
Industrial Revolution.” 





But the village? Those of us who live in the country have been 
wondering if the humbler but no less real needs of thousands of 
English, Scottish and Welsh villages were being jostled out of the 
queue. We have sometim ispected that the powers that be 
thought of villages as on wns writ small, and supposed it 
Sir Patrick Abercrombie’s plan for Greater London or Mr. Thoma 
Shar} design for } xeter r d onlv be red ed te mir tur c ile 
for the ig of v ge | W lled words written by Sir 
P k ore b y g« \ ve { 
an ¢ portant part of the | ( ral work The vill 
and its par e€ so er ral } tha ew 
Domesd: surv he 1 t& r ind omy t o the 
broader aspects of regional survey With that instinct for self-help 
whict vives better in villages than in towns we have wondered 
whether we could not ourselves make som« yntribution to the work 
of the planning authorities. ‘To those interested village planning 
a modest exhibition of charts, drawings and a mode] entitled Village 


Survey, which Mr. C. S. Orwin opened on Wednesday at the London 
Housing Centre in Suffolk Street, and which will remain on view 
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there. till October 12th, is of lively interest. The Leverhulme Trust 
appreciated that there did not exist, at least in published form. Pa 
survey and plan for a village that provided adequate guidance to those 
who in 1946 were pondering the future of their communities. They 
therefore commissioned Mr. Cecil Stewart, architect and pr 
planner, to undertake the survey and replanning of a village. 

left to him the choice of a suitable site. He chose the Kentish Village 
of Sutton-at-Hone. This village makes no claim to be one of those 
which Mr. Goodhart-Rendel has happily described as “ stuffeg* 
beauty spots, but its neighbourhood is rich in the memorials 
of history and pre-history. A few miles away the Swanscombe skull 
was discovered in a gravel pit that demonstrates the primaeval Story 
of the Thames. Close to the village a great Roman villa lies buried 
again by a tangle of thorns and briars ; not far from it two Saxon 
graveyards have been unearthed. It includes, in a house still inhabited 
part of a chapel which the Knights Hospitallers of St. John of 
Jerusalem built more than 700 years ago. 

Of these distinctons, however, Sutton-at-Hone is not today very 
conscious. It is a homely, workaday community of some 850 
persons, occupying about 250 dwellings. Less than 20 miles from 
London, it combines agriculture with some industrial occupations, 
Much of its older housing is out-of-date. It feels the pull of 
neighbouring town life. It has a road problem that is likely to be 
made more acute by the opening of the Purfleet tunnel under the 
Thames. It expects within the next ten years some interesting school 
developments. Meantime it is conscious of such immediate practical 
needs as a recreation ground and a new village hall. 

Mr. Stewart concentrated first on a survey. The exhibition jp- 
cludes a rough preliminary plan for the village’s future, but today 
we are invited to inspect not that final plan but the methods and 
results of his survey. He enlisted the help of a geographer, Mr, 
A. E. Smailes ; of a sociologist, Mr. Dennis Chapman, and of an 
economist, Dr. Marian Bowley. He felt, too, that no good plan 
could be made without the co-operation of the villagers themselves 
His work began with a preliminary assembling of already available 
but scattered information, and was mostly concerned with the set- 
ting of the village rather than the village itself. Then he presented 
the information and outlined his further programme to a well- 
attended meeting in the village hall. He spent a morning in the 
school, questioned the boys and girls, and arranged an essay com- 
petition on My Plan for my Village which yielded much instructive 
and some amusing information about the outlook of the rising 
generation. His investigation culminated in a house-to-house visi- 
tation of enquiry, by young women graduates. Mr. Stewart wil 
now complete his plan after further consultation with the village 

The Leverhulme Trustees have made possible a pioneer job of 
unmistakable value. If, like other pioneer jobs, it excites sugges 
tions for future improvements in technique, so much the better 
This experimental survey has been financed from a source which 
could not, of course, undertake a similar review of the thousands 
of other villages which need replanning. But there are at least 
many elements in this experiment which villages could provide 
for themselves—through Village Institutés and other adult organisa 
tions, through Boy Scouts and Girl Guides and schoolchildren 
Any village which organised even a partial survey on these lines 
would be supplying, for professional treatment by ‘ts town-plan- 
ning authority, valuable raw material that would not otherwise be 
would also be contributing to that new Domesday 
Book for which Sir Patrick Abercrombie pleaded. 

The old Greek injunction “ Know thyself” applies to villages as 
well as to men. It has, moreover, many village applications outside 
the field of planning, not least in village The Women's 
Institutes recognised its virtue when they organised Jast summer a 
essay competition in village history. It implies that even a modest 
wisely planned and locally conducted, would prove exceed- 
ingly interesting to those who undertook it. It would show thei 
to themselves and their neighbours in new and often unl 
expected lights. I suspect that you could count on the fingers of 
one hand the number of village-dwellers in the country who have 
in their minds as full and interesting a portrait of their community 
as Mr. Stewart’s work has painted for those who live in 
Sutton-at-Hone 
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WET HARVEST 


By FRANK SYKES 








ORN harvest is over—if the past six-week period is worthy 

of such a name. On the chalk hills where I farm we have 
been comparatively fortunate. We missed the devastating thunder- 
storms which flattened many crops in July ; but even here nearly 
nine inches of rain fell between August 8th and September 8th, 
which is the period during which corn is most vulnerable to bad 
weather, added to which we were swept by three gales of unusual 
force which blew barley heads off the straw. One field of mine, in 
an exposed position, yielded 28 cwt. per acre harvested before 
two of these gales, and 12 cwt. per acre after the weather cleared ; 
the balance was on the ground and irrecoverable. Fields of oats 
eft standing were threshed by the wind, one period of three days 
incessant rain set wheat growing in stook, and, in sheltered fields, 
where it had not even been cut. It is difficult to assess the loss. 
In a normal harvest we expect to lose some corn from bad weather, 
but this year farmers assess it between fifteen and thirty per cent. 
of the total crop. Scotland and Northern England may have done 
better than the South, but it seems as if, taking the country as a 
whole, only seventy-five per cent. of the crop has been saved. In this 
estimate, loss of quality is not taken into account. Guaranteed 
form a cushion and maintain some return to the 
farmer, but the financial loss must be proportionately higher than 
the crops themselves. Crops other than corn have been 
a worse failure. I know of no farmer who has harvested a crop of 
dried peas for canning in a condition in which they can be put to 
their proper use. Most crops of grass and clover seeds lie rotting 


on the ground long past salvage. 


minimum prices 


the loss of 





A bad season reveals our weakness and we must learn lessons 
from it. In this country we are able to bring crops to harvest as 
cheaply as Our competitors overseas. Our costs per acre may not 
be so low, but our yield is nearly double when we can harvest it. 
It is in the harvesting of corn that we are at a disadvantage. In our 
uncertain climate speed of harvesting saves losses. Most farmers 
who rely on the binder and the harvest-wagon need about 20 harvest 
days to rick their corn. This is due partly to the increased acreage 
g farmers to maintain cereal production and partly to the 
fact that most farms are mechanised only to the extent of the pre- 
t the land and the sowing of the crops. For them harvest 
the bottleneck, and many take undue risks or that account. To 
be reasonably safe and in this area, harvest must be through in fifteen 
days of good weather and it were better to be organised to finish 

twelve such days. When ploughing was carried out by horses 
the team of men who walked behind the ploughs was available at 
harvest-time to rick the corn. So large a team cannot be maintained 
year at present wage rates, so the only alternative 

There can be no doubt that the combine 
has proved its worth this season. The owners of these 
will have suffered least from the bad weather. Owing 
peed at which they work some farmers were half-way through 
harvest before the very bad weather set in. Corn left standing dries 
than when cut with the binder and left in stook. 
Even after the corn had stood such a hammering one of my fields 
led 1 of fair barley to the acre when harvested in the middle 
nber. Had I been forced to rely on hand labour and the 
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shanise the harvest. 
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binder, 1 high proportion would have shed out on the ground before 
reached the rick. 
Though the large mechanised arable farmer will have come off 
ghrly 1is profits may be no worse than below average, for the 
smaller farmer, forced to hire prisoner-labour, the case is very 
different. He will bear the brunt of the losses, and most of the extra 
cost of harvesting has fallen on his shoulders. He is the man who 


would have reduced his corn acreage but for the nation’s need of 
| In some instances he knew that he was taking an un- 
Warranted risk in growing more corn than he could harvest in a 
bad season. He was held to the gamble by patriotism or the threat 
of an order from his War Agricultural Committee. It is clear now 
that the risk of corn-growing on the smaller holding is too great 
except possibly unless the price of corn in 


in the eastern counties, 
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this country is to be kept substantially above the world price, unless 
a cheap mechanical harvester suitable for small acreage, is developed, 
or unless there is some organisation whereby contractors or War 
Agricultural Committees are in the position to harvest mechanically 
the greater part of the corn on such holdings. The need for cereal 
production over the next year or two will make it necessary for many 
of those who produce corn to accept risks which may again prove 
as disastrous as they have proved this season. With the war over, 
neither the consumer nor the Government has the right to force 
these men to maintain their arable acreage without underwriting 
the risk by allowing a generous price for the corn they produce. 


After our recent experience the Government should make coms 
bine harvesters a first priority. One firm which has been experi- 
menting in the manufacture of these machines in this country for 
some years has not yet progressed further than the pilot-model stage. 
One hopes that this company will be in the position to supply large 
numbers ofreliable machines before next harvest. A copy of an 
American model was turned out in numbers by another firm, in time 
for the 1946 harvest, but these machines revealed a number of 
mechanical weaknesses, to the extent that most of them stood idie 
for the lack of spare parts. A few of the larger combine-harvesters 
were imported from America and Canada. It is probable that they 
saved their value in one season in corn which would otherwise have 
been lost to the farmer and to the nation. The dollar loan agreement 
was not signed in time to make more cash available for the purchase 
of such machinery, which could have been shipped in time for use 
in 1946. Agricultural machinery is in short supply in America as 
well as in this country, bur if our corn acreage is to be maintained 
for another year or more, and a large proportion of the German 
prisoners at present working on the farms are to be repatriated 
shortly, the efforts should be made to import more American and 
Canadian combine harvesters in time for next season. 

British agriculture has had a reverse from which it will take at 
least a season to recover. -Nor are the repercussions confined to 
the arable farmer. At a local sheep-fair held on one of the few fine 
days in early September, prices of store sheep were down by Ios. 
per head on last year, and this in spite of a recent rise in the 
guaranteed price for mutton. Farmers from the eastern 
who were in the habit of buying lambs here to feed out on their 
tops were noticeable by their absence. A_ suggested 
was that they cash. Vale farmers, who 


of buying a few sheep to clean up 


wine 
COUNLICS 


sugar-beet 
explanation 


were in the habit 


were short of 


their pastures 


after the summer grazing, said their land was too wet to stand 
stocking. Already there has been a reversal in the trend of prices 
for farms. Agents find customers less willing to bid reserve prices 


and they anticipate more farms being offered for sale than was the 
case over the last 12 months. Although there can be no unemploy- 
ment in an industry which employs so high a proportion of prisoner 
labour, the labour market is noticeably easier. Farmers who retained 
a larger staff than was strictly necessary owing to high taxation on 
profits are releasing men. Others who have suffered most must cut 
expenses over the coming year, whether they like it or not. 

This will be long remembered as a bad farming year, but it is 
Che bad season will have a steadying 
influence on the industry and make farmers study costs more closely. 
Many will be hard hit, but there can be few who will be unable to 
Statistics show that the farming year of 1879 was even wetter 


corn 


as well to count our blessings 


recover 


On that occasion, I am told, there was little 





than this year 


in the straw ; this year, but for the weather, we should have reaped 
a record harvest. After such a season, one hears more of the sug- 
gestion that our climate is unsuited to corn-growing. Our disastrous 


ill the head- 


vears come at long intervals, and when they come, they 





lines. Droughts and plagues of grasshopper hit the corn-growing 

: Hey 
areas overseas more often than we realise. However serious locally, 
they seldom earn even a short graph in < yapers. At least our 








with a fine year in An 


bad season has coincided ca and Canada, 

and we are saved from what might have been a disaster to our food 

supplies. Crops or livestock, at home or abroad, facming was ever 

more of a gamble than industry ; soon the plough w hide the traces 

of past disasters. New crops will spring up, and with them fresh 
eh” + 


hopes of the earth’s bounty 








MARGINAL 


NE of the most striking differences between the inhabitants of 
the United Kingdom and the inhabitants of France is that, 
whereas the former like foreign travel, the latter will seldom under- 
take it unless they are compelled. The French contend, of course, 
that we are a seafaring race and that for us the Channel has terrors 
no greater than those which confronted our Viking forefathers when 
they crossed the Atlantic in an open boat. They suggest even that 
if they in France were exposed to ordeals such as the English 
climate, the English Sunday and English cooking, they also would 
seek at any cost to escape. And they imply that since France 
herself contains every variety of scenery and climate there is no 
reason at all why any Frenchman should want to leave his native 
shore. We must admit that this latter contention is well-founded. 
For if in the space of a single night from London we could bask by 
southern seas or listen to the tinkle of cow-bells in an Alpine meadow, 
then assuredly our passion for leaving England would become less 
acute. It is not, I assure my French friends, because of our English 
cooking that my compatriots always want, if they can, to go abroad ; 
the reason why English food is so uninteresting is because most 
Englishmen are uninterested in food ; a small and eccentric minority 
among them may, it is true, notice that foreign cooking is prefer- 
able to our own ; but the great majority find French food “messy ” 
and prefer the toast-and-water diet to which they are accustomed at 
home. Nor is it our English Sunday which compels this emigra- 
tion ; in the first place, the English Sunday is for most of us the most 
precious day in the week, and in the second place the Continental 
Sunday has itself become a day of Calvinistic gloom on which one 
can hear a solitary footstep echoing from one end of the Avenue 
de "Opéra to the other. What drives us abroad is a laudable desire 
for fresh experience, and a longing, if only for ten days or so, to 
feel the heat of the sun. 
. * * * 


It is curious to observe that the French bourgeois of middle age 
does not care for fresh experience. The French intelligence, in 
adolescence, is so startlingly mobile that we imagine sometimes that 
it continues to be mobile throughout adult life. Conversely, our 
own school-boys and subalterns are in the mass so moulded to a 
definite pattern that we assume that they keep that pattern even 
when they have passed the age of forty. Of course, some French- 
men remain inquisitive until the day of their death, whereas some 
Englishmen retain through middle age the attitude and conventions 
of a school prefect. But it is, I think, an observable fact that the 
majority of Frenchmen do not readily absorb new ideas after they 
have passed the middle path of life, whereas a far larger proportion 
of Englishmen retain a certain elasticity of mind, or even develop 
a certain elasticity of mind, when youth has left them. The French 
are so interested in the things of the mind that we do not always 
notice that they are rarely interested in intellectual events which 
occurred after they had passed the age of thirty. The English are, or 
pretend to be, so uninterested in things of the mind that we fail 
to observe that a man who at school was interested only in games 
may in later life suddenly develop a taste for the humanities. I 
believe it to be true thar our intellectual arteries, such as they are, 
remain far longer pliant than do the French intellectual arteries, and 
that the terrible sclerosis which assails the middle-aged French 
bourgeois does not afflict our own elderly people in exactly the same 
way. Moreover, whereas the French suffer acute perturbation of 
spirit when they find themselves among people who do not under- 
stand their language, the English merely derive the impression that 
they have reached a country of which the inhabitants are either 
partially or totally deaf. 


. * * * 


Yet the ordeals which my compatriots will endure in order to 
spend a week or two upon the Continent fill me with constant 
surprise and admiration. Crossing from Calais to Dover the other 
afternoon J observed with pity and terror the sufferings to which they 
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COMMENT 


By HAROLD NICOLSON 


were exposed ; the patience with which they endured these suffer; 
convinced me, as at the time of our finest hour, that we are indes 
an indomitable race. These men, these women, and above all these 
children, had for the most part spent the night in an overcrowded 
train travelling either from Switzerland or from the south of France. 
All through the night their poor -heads had swayed or jerked to the 
movement of their voyage ; many of them had eaten nothing but an 
iron sandwich or two since they had left Basle or Ziirich ; for twenty. 
four hours or more they had been denied the barest conveniences of 
life. In front of them stretched, as they well knew, a most UNINViting 
prospect. Staggering under the weight of babies and suitcases they 
would have to queue up at Calais, and again they would have to queue 
up at Dover. All queues of any sort are an agony to the soul, byt 
travelling queues are of all the most hard to bear ; with arms encum. 
bered one has to grope for passports or landing-cards, and those jp 
front of one invariably dump their luggage on one’s feet ; and behind 
it all is the dread that, if one be too long delayed, the train will become 
congested and may even leave. Yet with what serenity of patience 
do the British face these pains and anxieties! Jaded they looked, of 
course, after their prolonged suffering, having about them the dis- 
located appearance of all displaced persons. But not a murmur of 
mutiny arose from their serried ranks: they exchanged wan smiles, 
* * . * 


When one adds to this physical exhaustion, to these trials of temper 
and endurance, the prospect—and in some cases the almost certain 
prospect—of being sea-sick while sitting on luggage, one comes 
to understand how it was that our little island spread its influence 
across half the world. Being myself unencumbered either by luggage 
or the uncertainty of finding a seat the other end, I watched thes 
unhappy people with sympathy and indignation. Yet I could no 
honestly say that either the railway company, or the customs and 
passport authorities, were to blame. So long as you have passport 
and currency regulations there must be queues, and so long as you 
have queues there must come exhaustion and suffering. It is obvious 
that, if the hand luggage and the registered luggage of a thousand 
passengers have to be examined by customs officiais, much weary 
waiting is bound to result. The officials themselves deal with 
turmoil with admirable efficiency and kindliness. Yet if a passenger 
declares three Gruyére cheeses, a bottle of scent, a bag of rice, four 
pairs of stockings, an alarm clock, a money box in the shape ofa 
Swiss chalet, and three bottles of Benedictine, then even a lightning 
calculator would take five minutes or so to make out the bill. During 
those five minutes the others wait by the counter with mute appealin 
their eyes. And when at last the blessed chalk marks are scrawled 
upon their bundles, off they go tottering unsteadily towards the train 
I suppose that in a year or so, when all the cross-Channel services 
are working concurrently, this appalling congestion will be mitigated. 
Even now perhaps something more could be done to dilute the alter- 
nations between waiting and scrambling Which now occur. It should 
be possible, for instance, to allow the passengers who so desire 
have their hand luggage examined on the boat. It should be possible, 
on leaving Dover, to have one passport queue in place of two. i 
might be possible even to increase the number of customs officials 
at the ports and to have more than one passenger gangway from ship 


to shore. 
* * * * 


Mr. Bevin has announced, optimistically I fear, that he proposes 
to simplify these passport proceedings. He will have a sharp batt 
with the Treasury and the Inland Revenue. Herded like sheep 
towards the sheep-dip, the British passengers emulate the superb 
patience of sheep. Theirs is a fine example of civic worth and! 
trust that all foreigners are suitably impressed. But if I were @ 
foreigner I should say to myself: “People have been landing upon 
this Kentish shore for some two thousand years; in the next few 
years this flux and reflux is certain to increase ; if the British were 
as efficient as they claim they would have devised some method by 
which to mitigate this agony.” 
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THE SPECTATOR, 
THE THEATRE 


«King Lear.’’ At the New Theatre. 


«] never realised,” said a lady behind me as the first-night audience 
merged into the crowd of autograph-hunters waiting outside the 


By William Shakespeare. 








theatre, “that the two wicked sisters were so lecherous.” Her com- 
ment indicates one of the great virties of Mr. Olivier’s production. 
The plot is brought out with much vigour and clarity, partly by 
careful handling of the cryptic exchanges and “ocillades” on 
which so much of it depends, but mainly—I think—by retaining and 
giving due weight to a number of minor scenes which are generally 
cut. This sound policy is well repaid, for it makes the dark forces 
arrayed against Lear interesting in themselves, not interesting merely 
because of their impact on him. In some other respects Mr. Olivier’s 
production, though it is always highly intelligent, is less satisfactory. 
The storm-scene fails of its full effect for lack of wind. There are 
some forms of realism which it is a mistake to dispense with, and 
when the actors talk about hurricanoes and reel before the blast 
[ am sure that there must be some movement of the air to ruffle 
their clothes and hair. Without it, almost all the contrast between 
the open heath and the shelter of Poor Tom’s hut is lost. Then 
there were times when the stage was emptier than it should have 
been; Lear’s hundred knights, and the armies fighting in Kent, 
and the host to whom the herald issues Edgar’s challenge were 
scarcely suggested at all. As for the sword-play, the standard of 
training and equipment was so low that it was a mystery how the 
French army managed to get beaten. 

But these are minor faults in a production whose standards are 
extremely high and whose principal feature is, of course, Mr. Olivier’s 
own performance as Lear. This is a splendid piece of acting. The 
nature of Lear’s folly is far harder to depict than its consequences, 
but Mr. Olivier, when Lear gives away his kingdom, draws a most 
persuasive portrait of an old autocrat carrying out a sentimental 
plan autocratically ; he somehow manages—in spite, it must be said, 
of Shakespeare—to make both Lear’s decision and his failure to 
appreciate its disastrous results seem natural. From this sure be- 
ginning he proceeds from strength to strength, growing in stature 
as first the world and then his reason totter about him, and reaching 
a climax of achievement when the broken and hunted old man raves 
wistfully on the cuffs of Dover. It is really a superb performance 
of which London has every right to be proud. 

Mr. Alec Guinness’s Fool strikes exactly the right note of quizzical, 
doomed loyalty ; Mr. Nicholas Hannen is a sturdy and attractive 
Kent (though I don’t think the text warrants the shaving of his 
beard), and Mr. George Ralph is excellent as Gloucester, whose 
dlinding is done with most effective savagery. Miss Pamela Brown 
and (especially) Miss Margaret Leighton make brilliant she-villains, 
but Miss Joyce Redman’s Cordelia does not quite come off. Mr. 
Peter Copley, as Edmund, misses some of the Bast##d’s ruggedness 
and humour, and Mr. Michael Warner’s Edgar is, like most Edgars, a 
character somehow less interesting on the stage than in the study. 
But the standard of acting is throughout a high one, and it seems 
doubtful whether anyone, either as actor or producer, has ever got 
closer to what Shakespeare meant and felt about Lear than Mr. 
Olivier PETER FLEMING. 
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THE CINEMA 
“Spectre of the Rose.’’ At the Astoria.——* Theirs is the Glory.’ 


At the Gaumont, Haymarket and the Marble Arch Pavilion 


in Wardour Street gets cold 


starts a modest career 


somebody or other 
Quietly and without fuss 1 
esser cinemas outside the West End proper, and unless 


FROM time to time 


about a film 


fee 
ieet 


at one of the 


the more alert critics get on its track its fame is minimal Ihe latest 
film to ¢ he teet of filmdom is Spe clre the Ri Se, whicl deals 
with phrenic ballet-dancer who tends to knife his wives. I 
Is an pendently produced effort by Ben Hecht and Lee Garm« 

and is direc comparable to two previous efforts by them—Crime 
Without Passion and The Scoundrel. Like these earlier films, it has 
neither e surety of touch nor the filmic capability which Hecht 


shows wher is working as a wage-slave for the wicked financie! 
of Hollywood—vide, for instance, The Front Page and Nothing 
Sacred, both of them in their wav screen classics. On the other 
hand, Sivectre of the Rose is quite definitely a film for grown-ups, 
and that welcome rarity. The dialogue, despite a few macabre 
lapses into sentimentality, is joyfully fresh ; the photography, par- 
ticularly in its use of shadow, is as admirable as the settings ; and 
the acting of Michael Checkhov as a charmingly crooked entre- 
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preneur de la danse is one of the prettiest jobs you are likely to see 
for a long time. Ivan Kirov is suitably sinister or pathetic accord- 
ing to the demands of the story, and when he dances in the enclosed 
space of a living-room—the ceiling always pressing down on our 
consciousness, a clever touch—he is genuinely moving. But I doubt 
if The Spectre of the Rose would merit special comment had it not 
been' for the cold feet aforementioned. And as far as Wardour Street 
is concerned, the puzzling thing is that no one seems to have realised 
the enormous interest now taken in the ballet by the general public. 
The subject matter and treatment of the film should have made it 
clear that it would be a box-office winner at the largest Leicester 
Square palace—a fact which the immense queues outside the Astoria, 
and the enthusiastic applause inside, now appear to make quite plain. 
Theirs is the Glory is an honest, detailed, sincere and profoundly 
moving film about the hell and heroism of Arnhem, played by sur- 
vivors of that battle and re-enacted on the spot. Even if you feel you 
cannot bear to see yet another war film, you should on no account 
miss this one. BasiL WRIGHT. 


** Children on Trial ’’—At the Academy. 

Children on Trial is an admirably sincere and worthy study of life 
in our approved schools as depicted by the experiences of three 
inmates—two boys and a girl. Possibly the picture is over-sentimental, 
and it is difficult not to feel that the episodic treatment allows the 
director, Jack Lee, to present the plums without having to give too 
much of the rest of the pudding, which is a pity. For while sym- 
pathy is completely won over by the extreme humanity and tolerance 
of the authorities, who are shown as doing a difficult job as well as 
it can be done, there is reason to doubt whether the complete picture 
has been presented. This feeling is aggravated by the choice of the 
players—both juvenile and adult—who are 4 little too neatly divided 
into the extremes of white and black. The introduction of a school 
authority who lacked the prevalent humanity and kindness of the 
others would have increased the realism without distorting the moral. 
So, too, would some scenes which showed that life in a reformatory 
is not perhaps as entirely desirable as it is made to appear. But 
these are minor criticisms. This full-length documentary is a social 
study of importance. Not only does it say something useful about 
the methods—most excellent ones—adopted in the schools, but there 
is, implicit, the underlying criticism of a society which permits the 
continuance of conditions which are the national breeding-grounds 
of juvenile delinquency. Fortunately the film now goes to the 
provinces. GRAHAM WATSON. 


GRAMOPHONE NOTES 


I WELCOME the appearance of an excellent recording of Mahler’s 
Symphony No. 4 in G major by Bruno Walter and the Philharmonic 
Orchestra of New York (Col. LX 949-54). Mahler, who was born in 
1860 and died in Vienna in I91I, is a composer whose music has 
never been adequately appreciated in this country, although he and 
Richard Strauss are undoubtedly the two most important composers 
of the German school during the last part of the nineteenth century, 
that is since Brahms. This symphony is a delightful composition 
and I strongly recommend it. It is full of peacefully flowing lyrical 
music, easy and graceful to hear yet not banal or superficial. It is 
to be hoped that the company, having made this excellent start, will 
follow it with a recording of his eighth and ninth symphonies 
Another outstanding recording is that of Beethoven’s Pianoforte 
Concerto No. 4, also in G major, by Artur Schnabel, with the Phil- 


harmonia Orchestra under Issay Dobrowen (H.M.V. DB 6303-6) 
Music-lovers who have not had the good fortune to hear this great 
pianist in the flesh ought to procure this recording of one of 
Beethoven’s finest works. To hear Schnabel records is, of course, 
not the same as hearing him in a concert hall, for something of his 
inique quality escapes the machine, but this recording ought not to 


Another fine Beethoven recording is that of the Quartet 


H.M.V. DB 6320-2 


be mis sed 


n F, Op. 18 No. 1, by the Busch Quartet 
[he above are records indispensable to ardent music-lovers, but 
there are also other new ones worth noting. Among them are Eliza- 


beth Schumann’s recording of two songs by Hugo Wolf from the 
Italienisches Liederbuch (Nos. 1 and 17), Auch kleine dinge and Und 
willst du deinen liebsten sterben sehen (H.M.V. DA 1860); Schubert’s 
“ Unfinished ” Symphony in B minor played by the Liverpool Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra under Dr. Malcolm Sargent (Col. DX 1266-8) 
and the Ballet Music from Giselle played by the Royal Opera House 


Orchestra under Constant Lambert (Col. DX 1270-1). oe 
wo es 
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LETTERS TO 


RECRUITS FOR THE ARMY 


Sir,—There will be hosts of Army personnel who, like myself, heartily 
agree with Brigadier Low’s suggestions to encourage present and future 
recruiting. Opportunities must be emphasised together with a clear, 
practical picture of a soldier's everyday life—particularly when he is 
serving abroad—which will entirely obliterate views on pre-war conditions 
and the too well remembered petty restrictions experienced during the 











war. Independence of thoughts, words, deeds and actions, how they will 
affect him for better or worse, the amount of progression gained through 
merit available in each individual arm, his choices, emergency channels 
for contacting tic affairs, his own importance and responsibilities 
as he rises in and more should be explained before attestation. 
Petty restrictions in off-duty life will not repel him unduly if his social 
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are considered, and his famil 
his is a life and career 


and domestic responsit y and friends 
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either from ignorance, ingrained and 
in tive criminal logic. Their influence 
t way ignored ; so easily do they breed corrupt 
I need not be necessarily comparable to civilian 
rates ough it has a big influence upon the choice of an Army career ; 
it depends upon individual liabilities. “If it is to be placed on a par 
with civilians, then a wid in between certain rates should be made 
accore cations red. Obviously boys 1 young men—as 
in ¢ n iid gain more incentive to work learn rates 
balanced to if they looked forward to appreciably 
higher rates meet additional liabilities as they occurr 
Brigadier bout officers st 
rests the s i effective change ; 
ship gt responsibili knowledge of 
variety of ability to patience, 
overall sp olled sense of re some of the 
Qualities ess Basically, a civilian employee respects 
or recognises person’s background in the business, his 
bearing pe ige and temperamental ability freely 
s vt demerit where it is deserved. I respectfully 
sugge hat could do worse than follow a simular 
—I am, Sir M. BUCKERIDGE 





wonham, Cambridge. 


HOW MUCH HELP TO RUSSIA? 

m f which Mr. Hubert Griffith in your issue 
extent of Anglo-American aid to Russia 
ns of challenging this figure and have no 












wis oO exagger the figure does not affect my point, i 
that unquestion received much more aid in the second world 
the latter she received help at all from the 





his a ance must, therefore, I claim, be taken into 
stating. as Mr. Havelock did, that her people fought bette 





al 



















r € ter c cks of f s s factories, c ot 
° 
be f{ e { pe R The fac nkR there <« not 
€ t c ¢ ype « pie by e lI < € There 
are mm KS Of | ‘ yw ne Nat ‘ ng ietting to the gnest 
bidde i: ws iz U.S.S.R., if released from 
1 nurn f 
one use. are immediately turned to some other useful purpose. As for 
empty hot the British-Soviet Society’s delegation to Russia 
notes on its ret tourist prospects are bad for the near future, 





because so many hotels have been taken over for housing. So Ivan uses 


THE EDITOR 


hotels for housing, but the Hotel Ivanhoe remains empty till squatters 
move in! 

Anyone with experience of Soviet Russia knows that the Russians 
use all available accommodation, sometimes in shifts. I have myself 
taught university students in the evening in buildings used as office 
during the day. Whatever you may say, the squatters have given a 
fillip to requisitioning and utilisation of empty accommodation which 
could not have been given by more legal but less amatic methods 
Incidentally, while on the subject of Russia, I entirely agree with the 
principle of Hubert Griffith’s reply to the Duchess of Atholl, though not 
with his figures. A comparison of Stalin’s figures for aeroplane and tank 
production during the main war years with our own 
tanks and planes sent to the U.S.S.R. shows the out 
two arms to have amounted to about ten per cent. of the total, not the 
one per cent. cited by Hubert Griffith. But even ten per cent. rules oy 
the Duchess of Atholl’s claim that it was “mainly” our aid that led 

the Red Army’s victories.—Yours, &c., Pat Sioa, 

Crockham Hill Vicarage Flat, Edenbridge, Kent. 


MR. MOLOTOV AND THE ALPHABET 
Sir,—I have read with a certain amazement Mr. Harold Nicolson’ 
version in “ Marginal Comment” of September 6th of the incident a 
the Hotel de Vil le on the anniversary of the Liberation of Paris, when 
Mr. Molotov left the Tribune, presumably because he had been pu 
in the back row. Mr. Nicolson writes: “ True it is t under the 
alphabetical system America, being A, sits in the front row.” Since when, 
in official circles, have the United States of America been called simply 
America? French comment at the time was that a diplomatic blunder 
had been made, in view of the preponderant part played by the U.S.SR 
in the lberation of ioe. and the fact that the U.S.S.R. is the one 
country which France has an alliance, and ironical reference was 
made to tl “ original ” idea of allocating places Det cally and of 
christening the United States “for the occasion ” Amérique instead of 
Etats-Unis et in order to give Mr. Byrnes precedence. ] 
daresay Mr. Nicolson is well aware of this, and is merely indulging in 
the popular pastime of being funny at the expense of U.S.SR, 
f facts —Yours truly, M. LEPKOWSKA. 
d ie, Monte Carlo, Monaco. 

[Mr. Nicolson was perfectly right in his facts hat may be thought 
facts is another matter. Incidentally Bie ussia (White Russia 
was in the front row by alphabetical right.—Ep., The Spectator.} 


WHY DID AMERICA ASSIST ? 

S1rR,—An article by Sir Norman Angell America—Britain in your issue 
of Septeam oth quotes with approval Professor Elwood Corbett’s state- 
ment that ited States “only began direct assistance to Britain 
in 1940 when the utter defeat of France convinced the ‘nail can Govern- 
nent that the British bastion of American security was in deadly peril.” 
In fact, when France surrendered in 1940, the government and people 
of the United States, with few exceptions, believed that England was 
about to surrender too, and that it would be bad policy to throw good 
money after bad. It was only after the Battle of Britain had been won 
that opinion began to veer in the direction indicated by Professor Corbett. 
If Japan had attacked the British Empire in August, 1940, the United 
States would have stood aside ; Japan and’ Germ would have joined 
hands on the banks of the Suez Canal and America’s task would have 
been more formidable than it aceuany wan. The skilful handling by the 
British Government of Japan’ or the closing of the Burm 
Road in July, 1940, staved of -Japanese 
victory, but so few people in vy ever become conscious 
appening the Far East that it is still not real 
‘crisis of the war. It certainly not 
Burma Road negotiations were in progress Mr 


statement that the closing of the road would com 
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nted interposition of obstacles to world trade (:) wa 


as a rebuke to England, and at the same time President 


his secretary, Mr. Early, took action which could only b 
nterpreted by Japan and by public opinion in America as being & 
pressly designed to demonstrate that it was no part of Americas policy 
to stand alongside England. (See the writer’s War and Politics in Chins, 





of ritan 





page 246.) It was only after the R.A.F. had won the Battl 
and (what was — even more important) Mr. Roosevelt had won 
the Presidential election in December, 1940, that the climate began 


change and et lic opinion became ready to accept the pol: cy of Lend- 


Lease.—Yours faithfully, J. T. Pratt. 
1 Wetherby Gardens, S.W.5. 
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BRITISH WIVES AND GERMAN HOUSES troversial tactic of the Socialists seems to have been unaccountably over- 


Bee eS s looked by their opponents.—Yours faithfully, ALFRED H. BURNE. 
$m.—I have just read the letter on house-requisitioning in Germany 29 Sheffield Terrace, W.8. 
in your edition of September 20th, and I wish to state that your 


quatters correspondent Mr. London is singularly well informed. I assume that FISH FOR LIVESTOCK ? 


- tepeon 
tion contained in your footnote was obtained from an “ official , 
the information contal ‘ Mies - = mer ‘ < . 7 ur F oy , 
ussians wree, but, writing as a recent “demob.” from Germany, I would or Your correspondent, Sit Murdoch McKenzie Wood, writes that 
myself = ely sav that I have never seen German local authorities concerned sfore the first world war the herring industry exported 2,000,000 barrels 
| ~ ap ea requisitioning of premises for B.A.O.R. families. This is of herrings yearly. Dr. Worthington, in Middle East Science, p. 119, 
Offic : e actud reqgulsiis 11ii Ter T é s : re ues. ail aS : * : 
given in the ac 4 at by the staff of the local Quartering Officer (usually says that cattle and camels in the Aden Protectorate are foddered on 
, Jways carried out OY Ee sia a oe Gai 7 ee fich Thi eee os : allie a tons : 
| Which > ior), and the civilians concerned are not allowed to take anything ya This rr that cattle, pigs and poultry ves Britain might, by 
ethods, ee not even bedding! As far as I can understand, the only development of the fishing industry and processes, largely be fed on 
. P ——— y : mara, aig . . wear ried fish or fish meal, thus obtaining proteins. This, if feasible, would 
ith the “qualification” a house needs to be requisitioned is that it be neaz ; a ° te ‘ : 
q 7 ee OF ge ae give the following advantages. (1) Fishing would become a profitable 
Igh not the station of the British personnel requiring their families with them. : “de é 
nd tank the stati : and stable occupation attracting large numbers of men, who would also 
T have seen ¢ Paes sie ok as pal laf form a reserve for the navy. (2) Increased supplies of fish, either fresh 
ures of tioned for one British family, whilst the German “evacuees” were Iieft 2.7% ee ie : ° 
th ui ’ ,' - : , "ae or preserved, would be available for human consumption. (3) Fish meal 
A these to find their own accommodation. This latter procedure is always ge gr : : : 7 . 
a 10 2 : ee a . : <¢ or dried fish could largely replace and remedy the short supply of im- 
not the same, and, with even the most derelict Bunker already occupied (if not Abas Page ti : ’ 
as a, : : , . ; rr a ported feeding stuffs for livestock, and reduce our dependence on such 
Les out vercrowded), who can blame the German nation for not taking too . ; rae = 
h ee. ER RE TS: itt Dg Our livestock and the milk and meat supply could be 
lat led nmthusiasticaly to our much flaunted democracy?—I remain, Sir, yours : . oe 
on enthusiastical : B=: ; ind perhaps increased in number and quantity. The subject 
-OAN, faithfully NORMAN F, RICHARDSON. : ; : 
faithtuny, ; ving of serious investigation.—Yours, &c., 


Hotel, Inverness Terrace, W.2. J. P. BRANDER. 


a EDUCATION AND DENTISTRY 
— WELL-EDUCATED GERMAN PRISONERS ni clin thas cia cena 
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244 Jockey Road, Sutton Coldfield, Warwickshire. 





t the misfortune that politicians may often 

1 expediency. When Ministers of the Crown 
misrepresent facts—either tl gh insufficient information or to gain a 
it is too serious to pass without comment and an attempt at 
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ler the account throws an interesting light on the e itional systems of Germany t 
> when, and England, in that so many Germans understood him and he was 


Ith recently stated that the condition of our people’s 


simply unable to address them in their own language.—Yours faithfully, 
; “ 
as a post hoc, propter hoc argument, “ As a 


un 


under R. P. DELLING. 











> € . , + , t “nt hawvinoe t he hoot st «} 2 
‘SSR 6 George Street, Great Driffield, East Yorkshire. . aU t Having to oe cought, it had not been 
he one [Janus writes: Unless, as seems probable, many of the Germans learnt O create sufficient dentists. In other words, bam 
ce Was their English while prisoners.] to be provided by the State in return for a weekly 

as ps will produce an overwhelming demand for dental treatment. The 


and of tax V 4 
Minister should be told that, even were his forthcoming scheme free, 


ead of THE WESTERN HERITAGE the demand rate would be no greater. 






























ised to care for its teeth. 
Minister would do well to seek the advice of the specialists in 





a 4 
. Then ane / oomad Gariese aan ats cele fra tent; on 
n Sir—In contemplating the present expansion of Muscovite domination W nen one Approved Society gave absolutely vow a > Its 
: membere the increase t *r at : ecligible Mr. Var 
: and the possibility of still further expansion, it seems time that we asked ™€m™bers tne increase > — demand — borane jm ble. ir f ome 
, 1 -y - } + know S e te the 7 3 Jenta treatmer 1 se | 
SKA. ourselves the question whether or not we believe that Western Europe fo KNOW . I espite the fact that dental treatment 1s - n 
} It | heritage worth maintaining and protecting, quite apart from > elementary schools the acceptances are, in most districts, dis- 
as a ag rth maintaining and protecting, quite apart fro : Rak Ghemesie this ciemmaiininn eommnaneie ten Cialis Mani 
hought any economic isiderations—and not only Western Europe but the Far ay OW. And te en Uus gratuitous ue € Fan gece prc ded 
: . ° 7 . . wear the “nt \T) tic —11it the ervices 4 th 
Russia East as well. Even if it could be thought that Russian domination would years the dental condition of none a a ae gplcer 
} ¢ 7 n f the War was as 4 allung, displaying, ir - yj every 
be to the economic advantage of the populations concerned, the fact g of the war was as appa ng, displaying, in seid y chin 
- nce f ) neclect 7) , wor al nf thi 
hat “man does not live by bread alone.” The fundamental ‘““* GENCE OF “on . B Surely mes Bevan has oe -- “aa 
: : more, the hite ro entistry states iphatically the 
point seems to be: Has the Russian bureaucracy something better t ee, eS eee ee © er — peed 7 
issue offer than the legacies of Greece and Rome, than Christianity and th og teal, spore ill-educated and —— ‘aimee Aaghar ens ae 
: “ee ; a ¢ succest that the apathy has saduce » inability av 
state- Far Eastern philosophies? —Yours faithfully, JOAN GIBBS-SMITH. = G0 OE OG Oe oe ee ee a ee OF MANY % Pay 
Britain Grimstone Manor, Gilling East, York. — for dentistry. Can we imagine that the Health Minister has not read 
Maw SfOME .VIGHOFT, u o e 2 _ . ° 
shin . ; the report of the committee set up to advise him on these matters? 
ar The numbers of people who are unable to obtain dental treatment are 
people HOUSING DRIVE: 1919 AND 1946 ex ly small. For these the British Dental Association produced an 
Pipes : ble scheme which the Gov » shelved in favou 
d was Sir,—I read with interest the reference in Spectator’s Notebook to my qpansvecagthomnsaygs —— “7m germ sl - tn Aman call oa 
} } . 7 ; xf more urgent matters. his, or a similar programme, we uffice 
good recent speech on housing. I make no complaint at all about it, but the ‘ — &¢ . é > R “ 
hi hint : to meet the dental needs of the people without having to control a 
1 won inevitably condensed newspaper reports which we have nowadays do a : > nna =n ca 
be pene ; mt ben from yntext, giving a completely profession fully capable of controlling itself. Neither is it of use to offer 
Dell. 1s Tesuit in a sentence, taken irom its cc tT, giv1 ac ietely . - 4 . , 
: : : ; bribe of free dentistry (untrue as that is) to a people that has long 
Jnited mpression of what has been said. I do not think that anyone bribe of free « ' . pers 5 
joined who heard my speech would for a moment have reached the conclusion 
have i in your note, which would, of course, have been quite fantastic. 
yy the 
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1 ; f . uly fit nation te it in these matters ; and, that education— 
anese recent war in isolation, we have moved about four times : 2 = 3 nec digeeea ae 
Dus } h r ynabl yund for supposing th by in th any other context—connotes a correct representation of facts. 
$C10U tMat there is reasona > grour u Sl tnat, Dy » - ~ 
there easor e grour f pp ig EDWARD SAMSON. 





the four-year period, we shall have maintained that re 
May I add that I explained in my speech a special reason 
the comparison and added that I did not think the comparison PRAYERS AND THE WEATHER 
iseful one, for “the Labour Government would have to be s 

e adequacy of its own accomplishments, not on the inade- SiR,—It is now (1946 demonstrable that what we call “ti 
rs.”"—Yours sincerely, HARTLEY SHAWCROSS. 


fs of justice, London. 
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mm in 1919 (owing to heavy war casualties) was lower than independent of and unrelated to the morals, desires and 





in 10 in 1914, and comparatively few houses had been destroyed. In short, necessities of the human race. This we now know as our not so very 
' - } L : W sper ir slic , 

end- over Most | of the country the provision of new houses was more a_ remote forefathers did not; and knowing must adjust our religious 

rT. luxury than a necessity. A special Government priority drive was there- practices and thoughts accordingly. Secondly, it is becoming increasingly 
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fore not warranted. How different is the case today! This unfair con- clear that this particular planet receives and will continue to receive 
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for hundreds of millions of years yet, but not for ever) a “ration” of sun 
heat and light adequate in every way for the maintenance of physical life 
on its surface, provided man uses to the full his intellectual powers in 
the development of the resources nature places at his disposal ; and pro- 
vided also that he brings his moral nature into action in the “scheme 
of things entire” in obedience to the “law,” which every fact of life 
confirms, that we are “ members one of another.” 

In the Kingdom of God, as envisaged by Christ, nature would continue 
to discipline mankind with her immutability of causation and effect, but 
no individual, family or state would go hungry, whatever local conditions 
of “ weather ” might be, because a humanity, purged of animal selfish- 
ness, would see to it that what nature provides for all was shared by 
everybody. It is at very least doubtful if the petition of the Lord’s Prayer 
justifies prayer for fine weather. “Epiousios” bread—whatever the 
phrase means—does not mean “ daily bread” (the stuff now rationed by 
Mr. Strachey) save in so far as it is one of the essentials of our continued 
existence. And that is a petition to the answering of which must go our 
own co-operation, and our own moral surrender to the will of the Father 
of us all. There indeed is room for “ prayer for fine weather”; only it 
must be for the “sunshine and the rain” of grace jn our hearts, and not 
for a change in meteorological conditions for the passing benefit of the 
inhabitants of one area of this globe.—I am, Sir, yours faithfully, 

Oxford and Cambridge Club. H. MARTYN SANDERS. 


A FORTRESS OF DEMOCRACY 


Sir,—Your contributor Janus, by his reference to Hatfield as “ that 
embattled fortress of democracy ” intends no doubt to be sarcastic, witty, 
pungent or sneering (or all of them); nevertheless the well-worn adage 
“Many a true word is spoken in jest,” seems to be the appropriate 
comment. The occasion at Hatfield was an outdoor Conservative féte 
for St. Alban’s Division, and the courtesy of the Marquis in giving the 
use of the park, &c., was no doubt much appreciated by the several 
thousand visitors. Of course, all these thousands may have been “ die- 
hard ” aristocrats in disguise ; but frankly they seemed to me to be hard- 
working country-folk from round and about, many, I daresay, with a 
better appreciation of the services to democracy of the Cecil family than 
your columnist Janus.—I am, yours, &c., D. G. Moore. 
Carr Vilia, York. 





‘« 


LIQUID ASSETS 
S1r,—Janus advises us to keep banking accounts in order to foil prospec- 
tive depredators. Is he right? More and more frequently, in the tube, I 
see extravagantly dressed and bulky people, men and women, transferring 
huge wads of notes from pocket to pocket or bag. Are they dog addicts, 
night-club gamblers or black-market dealers? In any case, we may be 
certain that none of them is guilty of possessing a pass-book, that most 
damning of all evidence for the most persistent of all depredators, the 
Income Tax inspector.—Yours faithfully, H. P. Garwoop. 
2 Sussex House, Raymond Road, S.W. 19. 


CORNISH VILLAGES 
Sirn,—In The Spectator of September 6th Janus remarks on the absence 
of picturesque villages in Cornwall. Perhaps this is explained by the 
following extract from Essays in Cornish History, by Charles Henderson, 
whose lamented death was such a severe loss to Cornwall and its history: 
*s are not commonly met with, and those which exist are rarely 
Like all Celtic people, the Cornish preferred to live in scattered 
Farms were of such small dimensions that a retinue of labourers 


and consequently villages where such labourers would 





\N unnecessary 
have lived did not exist. Cornishmen in the past have rarely known 
‘ ge lif Parish life there has always been, but in a very different 
sense from parish life beyond the Tamar.”—Yours obediently, 

The Rect Burrough Green, Newmarket. Howarp P. Hart. 


THE BOY’S WORLD? 


Sir,—Mr. Connell’s lettes od ming, in contrast to the pa 

i by praise of Vigo’s work, that I have some hope for ! 

pote convert when h I trust he will, the forthcon 

vival of “ L’Atalante.” On ! nain contention I will say only tl 
Id r did I wis! » suggest, that Vigo made “ Zéro de 
( ¢ . n aud e of ad nts in mind. The film appeal 
to the recollection of youthful drean ind fantasies by the adult ve all 
of carry much of our own youth with us all cur lives, at any rate in 
r sub-conscious, and it is no bad thing, even if it is at times dis- 
turbing, to be given a cons is reminder of one of the most important 


periods of our existence, when dreams and reality are, not without great 
and intrinsic value, intermingled. If “ Children at School” had a quarter 
f the imaginative spark cf “ Zéro de Conduite,” it would be so much 
BasiL WRIGHT. 


the better a film.—Yours faithfully, 
o Great Chapel Street, London, W.1. 
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COUNTRY LIFE 


A PRIZE was offered some while ago for the best account from 

of the Women’s Institutes of “ What My Village Was.” The hens ee 
congenial and productive. A good many of the essays beoughe sant 
difference between today and yesterday that was wholly in fav ay 
yesterday. Various village industries were a perpetual source of po : 
and profit throughout the year. Are there any left? I remember on 
sitting at their cottage doors behind pillows of a particular build on 
various colours engaged in lace-making ; but by far the most rev. 
of all such industries was the straw-plait, in which almost inarticulee 
babies took a hand. I know no book which gave so good and heal 
a picture of what the English village was like half a century ago as 
account from Harpenden, now almost a town, written by a resident = 
started his working life at the age of twelve at the famous Rothamsted 
Experimental Farm, and still remembers with great vividness the earl 
days. ‘The way of life is most simply, most persuasively, recalled the 
language, the customs, the superstitions and prejudices, the remedies 
and the herbal brewing ; but the making of straw-plait gives an almost 
continual thread to Mr. Gray’s narration of reminiscences. Is jt I 
wonder, quite impossible to find modern substitutes, as an Englishwoman 
has introduced embroidery into poor homes in Madeira? In spite of 
factories our blacksmiths have found an opening for pure cratfsman’s 
work. Osier-plaiting survives. It may still happen that some Ingenious 
organisers will set to work the fingers of village women. Someone ought 
to make a survey of crafts with an eye to their increase. “I too will 
something make,” is the most satisfying of ambitions, especially if you 
are poor, and it pays! 


Devon Birds 


I have always regarded Norfolk (where everyone is a naturalist of sorts) 
as the key county for birds, but I doubt whether any year’s record 
excels that of Devon’s in 1945. The report (to be had from the Rey 
F, C. Butters, Stockland Vicarage, Honiton) is composed of utterly sur- 
prising rarities, such as the pratincole, the three large divers, the bee-eater 
and a number of rose-coloured starlings. The appearance of the bustard 
particularly interested me. It was once common, and is said to be the 
origin of several place-names. I believe the reason for its disappearance 
is merely the ease of its destruction. Did I not once travel by a train in 
Australia, which was known as the Turkey Express because, it was 
alleged, whenever he saw a wild turkey’s head above the grass the 
engine-driver pulled up and shot it? Incidentally the sin of destroying 
bird and plant sanctuaries in Devon is likely soon to be heard of in 
Parliament. I doubt whether any place in England has been so ruthlessly 
mauled as Braunton Burrows and Saunton Sands, which are quite 
unique from the naturalists’ angle. The threat is that they are designed 
as a permanent training-ground for Juggernauts. 


English Quail 

This report gives some slight further evidence of the return of the 
quail. I learn from other sources that quail have been seen in about a 
dozen English shires, including the unlikely shire of Hertford, and news 
from the Continent suggests that the bird is increasing generally. Some of 
the quails in England have been seen in winter as well as in nesting 
time. Their continued multiplication (due perhaps to the war) will 
depend almost wholly on the extent of the nesting on the coast of North 
Africa, a business that has been much encouraged* by English gourmets. 
International bird-protection advances steadily again, thanks to such 
efficient and ardent workers as Miss Barclay Smith (of the Zoo). It is 
interesting to see from their records that, of all European countries, 
Poland is among the most enthusiastic in the cause of protection 


In My Garden 
If my correspondence is any test, the desire 
gardeners to sell their produce (both for the sake of not wasting it and 


among country-house 





for profit) grows continually. 
occasionally, in small quantities or in times of glut ; 
ready and profitable sale for a regular supply of many sorts of produce, 
From one garden have gone to market this year a great many bunches 
of scabious, which has a long and free flowering period, and of corn-it- 
the-cob. These cobs have fetched as much as half-a-crown apiece ; and 
presumably are retailed at double this figure. This vegetable seems at long 
last to be increasing in general popularity, in the garden if not on the 
farm, though I know of one farmer who siloed the stems and sold the 
cobs as a green vegetable. More rapidly growing and ripening varieties 
have been found, and the cloche has enabled the gardener to sow earlief, 
though glass is not a necessity in the south. 
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Surely, Horse-racing is the elder brother of all 
traditional sport in this country. And if you 
ask yourself why traditional pleasures live om 
so long—you’ll discover it’s because they’re 


fundamentally good... whether it’s racing or 
the unchanging pleasure of a Player’s Cigarette, 
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BOOKS OF THE DAY 


Strange Portraiture 


Buxton the Liberator. By R. H. Mottram. (Hutchinson. 16s.) 


Tuts is not a good book. Honesty, indeed, compels the verdict 
that it is a very bad book—inadequately-dated, ill-proportioned, care- 
less and phrased often in strangely slip-shod English. The actual 
inaccuracies are a small matter, abundant though they are. Althorp 
invariably appears as Althorpe ; Sir James Mackintosh, having been 
once spelt correctly, is thereafter always spelt incorrectly ; Thomas 
a Becket becomes Beckett, and a rather different divine, Dr. Joseph 
Parker, is Theodore ; the House of Commons fire of 1834 is put 
in 1848 ; Zachary Macaulay and his greater son are mixed up, and 
the speech delivered by the latter in the House on the Emancipation 
Bill is credited in the index to Zachary; “the dowager Lady 
Buxton” cannot have existed, her husband having borne no title. 
And so on. 

Mr. Mottram has chosen an admirable subject, though his interest 
in Fowell Buxton seems to be much more local (based on Norwich) 
than political. Wilberforce will remain for ever the outstanding 
figure in the anti-slavery campaign, but the fact that he himself 
ynlv achieved the abolition of the slave trade, and left it to Buxton 
to carry through to victory the campaign for the abolition of the 
status of slavery in British possessions, is still insufficiently 
appreciated. The story is well worth telling, and in other hands 
Buxton’s biography might have taken a modest but honourable place 
beside Sir Reginald Coupland’s admirable Wilberforce. Strangely 
enough Mr. Mottram shows no sign of having read either this 
indispensable volume or Coupland’s The British Anti-Slavery 
Movement ; if he had he might have withheld the cynical and 
quite unjustified references to Palmerston’s unswerving support of 





the emancipation movement. (“No one need suppose that Palmers 
ton felt very deeply touched by the sufferings of distant coloured 
people. But he had that shrewd horse-couping common-sense 


with a touch of a gamble in it, which made him put his money on 
ition and give a second place to Amelioration.”) But most of 


Mr. Mottram’s (often irrelevant) excursions into current history 
would surprise historians. He makes, for example, constant piay 
with an imagined contrast between the unreformed Parliament of 
1830 and the reformed Parliament of 1833 ‘here was no contrast. 


The electorate was considerably changed by the Reform Act ; 
the elected representatives were for some time hardly changed at 
ll. Dr. G. M. Trevelyan (British History in the Nineteenth 
Century) puts the facts plainly: “ For a generation after the Reform 
Bill the benches on both sides of the House were still occupied 
by country gentlemen, and people of the social standing of Cobbett, 
Cobden and Bright were stared at as oddities.” Mr. Mottram writes : 
“We laugh at the old Whigs to-day, but .. .”. Do we? Who does, 
ind why? It is, of course, his own affair if he likes such descriptions 
is “a Hitler-Mussolini called Napoleon.” 

As for biographical method, Mr. Mottram simplifies his task 
considerably by covering Buxton’s early life with page after page 
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quoted verbatim from Hare’s The Gurneys of Earlham and for the 
rest makes extensive (and quite legitimate) use of Buxton’s 
Memoirs, a piece of autobiography not sensibly inferior to the la 
biography. Hansard is, of course, available for the emanci ~ 
debates, but Mr. Mottram quotes with too little discriming. 
tion. To the numberless important political biographies of the 
period, in most of which the slavery question necessarily fj 
little recourse would seem to have been made. But the mel 
Mr. Mottram’s failure is that he is clearly incapable of comprehend. 
ing the character he is describing. He is equally incapable of under. 
standing Wilberforce, to whom he naturally makes Constant 
reference. “ Wilberforce was the last reformer who was also 4 
macaroni,” he writes, failing entirely to realise that the Spiritual 
process which made Wilberforce into a reformer made him cease to 
be a “ macaroni ”—so far as he ever was one. On the historic lette 
in which Wilberforce lays his mantle on Buxton’s shoulders Mr 
Mottram comments: “It may seem astonishing that anyone who 
had spent his parliamentary career in an atmosphere of Burke 
Sheridan and Fox [Wilberforce’s intimacy with Pitt, the salient fact 
in his political career, nowhere gets adequate recognition] should 
walk so closely hand in hand with God.” The fact is that, for gj 
his admiration of the Earlham circle, Mr. Mottram sees Eyap. 
gelicanism as a kind of strange idiosyncracy. Thus: 

“ He did not approach these matters from the economic or politica 
point of view, but from that dictated by his burning evangelical 
Christianity. This leaning of his character is the most difficult fy 
us to understand today.” 

“We are not told what exactly caused this revelation. He doutr. 
less put it down to prayer and meditation. We may think that the 
practical instincts of the son of the squire turned brewer wer 
roused.” 

Much more of the kind could be quoted, but this will serve. 
Such a life as Buxton’s or Wilberforce’s Mr. Mottram can only 
see as lived in compartments. He actually uses the word “ duality’ 
in only a slightly different connection. There was no duality. The 
one Key to the understanding of such men as Buxton is the fac 
that their lives were of a single texture, the inner life at all point 
moulding and determining the outward. Secular historians of the 
nineteenth century knew that well enough. hose who write 
such men must have some understanding of what they themselve 
regarded as the essence of their les. This book does not necessarily 
discredit Mr. Mottram as a biographer. It does exhibit his u- 
wisdom in taking as subject such a man as Thomas Fowell Buxton 
WILSON Harris 


Mr. Huxley Among the Mystics. 
The Perennial Philosophy. By Aldous Huxley. (Chatto and Windus 
12s. 6d.) 


Mr. ALpous Hux.ey has always been among those who are dis 
satisfied with the world. It is likely that the root of such dissatisfaction 
is always in the self, not in the world outside. Indeed, this seems toh 
the teaching of the very mystics whose works Mr. Huxley has for & 
many years carefully, even painfully, examined, and whose wisdom 
he has collected here in a rich anthology*for our edification. Ther 
is no need to emphasise the fact of this authors’s extensive reading 
in his own and in foreign languages. He is undoubtedly one of the 
most erudite of living writers, although*he is not a scholar who he 
devoted his life to academic studies or a specialist who has madgs 
unique contribution to a particular branch of knowledge. He is evi 
more interesting, for he is simply a man of letters who has strives 
always to be a “ whole” man to whom none of the achievements @ 
the human intellect in any sphere of knowledge is alien or 
important. His earlier books suggested the purely omnivorou 
reader, and the pleasure they gave us was largely due to Mr. Huxley 
lively and subtle sense of incongruities. This was the source @ 
most of his admirable comic effects and of his occasional piercing 
satire. Yet, very early, one felt that this satire, this comedy, wi 
not pure and detached. It did not seem as if Mr. Huxley himsel 
got much fun out of it. A didactic seriousness, as of a man ® 
whom everything left a bad taste in his mouth, emerged more aml 
more apparent till his discontent with the world has become so ove 
ruling that now he has been forced to provide us with a presctiP 
tion. What is it? 

It is not—as his publishers point out—“ a new religion,” but th 
age-old practice of selflessness, which, he maintains, is the commoa 
factor of all the great religions of the world. Mr. Huxley finds this 
selflessness to reside in “the metaphysic that recognises a diva 
Reality substantial to the world of things and lives and minds; the 
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psychology that finds in the soul something similar to, or even 
identical with, divine Reality.” This he calls “The Perennial 
Philosophy,” the title of his book. That there is such a common 
factor in the teaching of all the great religious leaders Mr. Huxley 
has no difficulty in showing ; but the very fact that Mr. Huxley has 
written this book with the object of helping us to achieve a selfless- 
ness—the lack of which is, in his opinion, the cause of all the present 
evils upon which he dilates from time to time in his running com- 
mentaries, often with an impatience amounting to ill-humour—is 
a measure of the futility of his task. What Gautama Buddha, Jesus, 
the Chinese sages, the devout contemplatives of India, the Sufis 
of Islam, the Catholic and Protestant mystics and the Quakers have 
failed to achieve within recorded history is not likely to be brought 
nearer by this heavily documented reccllection of their united 
wisdom ; although it is in itself a most valuable anthology. But it 
would be false to maintain that nothing has been achieved. More 
men and women have individually achieved selflessness throughout 
the ages than have ever been reckoned by mystics or the professional 
religions, and it is they who have kept the world from becoming a 
hell. Nor, I am sure, have they found it as difficult to achieve as 
Mr. Huxley seems to think. In his introduction he writes dispar- 
agingly of philosophers and men of ietters who have not strained after 
righteousness by fulfilling the necessary arduous “conditions of 
direct spiritual knowledge,” and he seems aware more of the evil 
than the good in the world today. But as for the difficulties and 
the hard training to overcome the self which Mr. Huxley constantly 
stresses, I think we can show that his own mystics are against him. 
As early as page 15 he quotes from Yung-chia Ta-shih, “Jt is only 
when you hunt for it that you lose uw.” This is a saying which 
virtually every great religious teacher has endorsed, and to my 
mind the violent distaste for the world which Mr. Huxley reveals 
is an indication that selflessness may sometimes be much more 
difficult of attainment for a highly-gifted man than for more 
ordinary beings. 

In any case it is arguable that the world needs only a leaven of 
mystics and only a degree of selflessness, and that there is an element 
of the impracticable and even of the undesirable in any universal 
strained pursuit of the unattainable. Mr. Huxley devotes a whole 
chapter to “Spiritual Exercises,” another to “ Perseverance and 
Regularity ” and yet another to “ Contemplation, Action and Social 
Utility,” and he rightly spares us none of the dangers and difficulties 
inherent in this mad pursuit. Yet many centuries ago a Chinese 
philosopher said something much more to the point in a few words: 
“ The great gate of charity is wide open, with no obstacles before it.” 

W. J. TURNER. 





























































Days With Eisenhower 


Three Years With Eisenhower. By Captain Harry C. Butcher, U.S.N.R. 
(Heinemann. 21s.) 


It is mystifying how a man, apparently so little above the ordinary 
that he remained in the rank of major for sixteen years, should rise 
from lieutenant-colonel to five-star general in three and a quarter. 
How, in fact, was General Eisenhower singled out for his vital and 
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exacting appointment without even the experience ; . 
that a previous command in battle would hapa given hin? on 
Marshall appears to have been mainly responsible for recognisi —_ 
exceptional merits of a junior major-general at the War De a the 
and giving him his opportunity. If anyone has doubts ‘he 
choice was absolutely justified, this book should dispel them ry : 
__ In the original form it was a highly secret diary kept ai 
instigation of the General, by his naval aide, Captain Butcher tl 
records the daily events at Supreme Headquarters from July, 1 , 
to July, 1945, and, in truth, stretches all the way from the sublime 
the ridiculous, from matters of first importance concerning the lee 
series of campaigns from Casablanca to Berlin, planned and ennai 
under the Supreme Commander, down to gains and losses at cards 
It lists the topics of the day, the domestic incidents at headquarters, 
the sayings and doings of Ike (as he is referred to in his officially 
sponsored diary) and those around him whether they be Presidents 
or dogs. In spite of considerable cutting, the book is still far t00 
long ; it is full of inconsequential details that could never have been 
worth recording ; and it is unattractively written (haphazardly dic- 
tated is perhaps more apt), with much of it in disjointed sentences 
of American slang. But—and it is a big but—here is a Picture of 
momentous events as seen from the very centre by those whose 
actions and decisions were making history, and its authenticity is never 
in doubt. While continually referring to military. details, Captain 
Butcher does so too vaguely and incompletely to produce a thorough 
account of the campaigns ; and his success lies chiefly in the insight 
he manages to provide into the life and character of a great man, and 
the problems that he had to face as Supreme Commander. 

General Eisenhower was the leading exponent of the doctrine of 
allied co-operation, or rather, unity—unity that disregarded 
nationality, unity in the single purpose of winning the war, unity 
that was something more than, a stage beyond, co-operation. It was 
his sine qua non for success. Among politicians and newspapermen, 
the public at home, the troops in the field, the staff at headquarters, 
and even top-rank commanders, rivalry and misunderstanding were 
always liable to spring up; to prevent. it was a campaign against 
human nature, and against traditions and established procedure, which 
required continual and most strenuous efforts by everyone, and did 
not always achieve the objective. Every-endeavour was made ai 
Supreme Headquarters itself to unite all members of the staff into 
one big happy family, yet the British and American officers ate and 
were billeted separately because, reputedly, the different messing and 
billeting systems and scales of rations made a combined mess impos- 
sible ; and the vast differences in pay and welfare services forced a 
clear division between the allies. Equal pay for equal work was 4 
maxim- most inappropriate at $.H.A.E.F.; a lieutenant, U.S.NR, 
received three times the pay and allowances of his British opposite 
number. On free evenings the former dined at Claridge’s and spenta 
pound or two on drinks, while the latter drank beer at a pub and ate in 
cheaper and unrenowned establishments—with as much enjoyment 
perhaps, but the distinction remained. 

The Supreme Commander’s theory, if not always effective in 
practice, came very near to achievement, and largelv as a result of 
his own example. Captain Butcher seems to have been a brilliant 
pupil ; for, although full of the frankest opinions on matters of the 
day, written originally without thought of subsequent publication, his 
diary is remarkably fair to the British and Russians and only slightly 
less so to the French. Among the most amusing passages are the 
reports and anecdotes about V.I.P.s (Very Important Personages) 
particularly Mr. Churchill, who visited the headquarters ; and among 
the dull, but nevertheless crucial, are the endless political wranelings 
around Admiral Darlan and Generals Giraud and de Gaulle. When 
all is said, there are many things of interest and historical value 
hidden away in this book among the gossip and trivialities, which 
are themselves sometimes entertaining. G. P. GriGGs. 


Industrial Art 


Industrial Art Explained. By John Gloag. (Allen and Unwin. 15s. 


Tuts book made a welcome and timely reappearance just as the 
star of British industrial design ascends spectacularly at the Victor 
and Albert Museum in the Britain Can Make It exhibition. It was 
first published twelve years ago when industry was struggling out a 
the great depression and when the wilderness of bad design echoed 
with fewer reforming voices than it does today. Mr. Gloag deserves 
a considerable share of the credit for such improvement as has taken 
place over this period, for although his writings have lacked the 
depth, cogency and consistency of the Reads and Pevsners he has 
proved a shrewd and fluent advocate-general. Nobody has done 
more to resolve industrial design into its £ s. d. 
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THE FUTURE OF 
GOVERNMENT 


HERMAN FINER, D.S.C. 


A survey of the functioning of government in Great Britain, 
France, Germany and the U.S.A. in the decade following 1932. 
The book is a continuation of the author’s now classic 7 heory 
and Practice of Modern Government. 10s. 6d. 


MEMOIRS OF AN 
AMATEUR MUSICIAN 


EDMUND H,. FELLOWES, C.H. 


Dr. Fellowes is the foremost authority on English music of the 
This book is a record of his varied experiences 


Tudor period. 
Illustrated. 10s. 6d. 


of life ; of music, travel and other pursuits. 


SCOTLAND BEFORE THE 
SCOTS 
PROFESSOR V. GORDON CHILDE 


This book, which embodies the Rhind Lectures in Archxology 
fot 1944, not only gives a vivid account of the remarkable 
remains left by the prehistoric inhabitants of Scotland before 
the arrival of the Scotti from Ireland, but also attempts in a 
novel way to revive the social life of these early populations. 
Illustrated. 12s. 6d. 
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BERDYAEV 


“Nicolas Berdyaev is one of the most 
important writers of the present time.” 


—The late Archbishop of Canterbury. 


““ Nicolas Berdyaev is one of the most in- 


teresting and stimulating thinkers of 

to-day.” The Dean of St. Paul’s. 
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The old edition has been almost completely rewritten and is now 
enlarged by reprints of two useful papers—* Selling Through 
Design,” by Mr. Raymond Loewy, and “ Materials and Design,” by 
Mr. Hartland Thomas. As a concise and factual guide to the develop- 
ment of commercial art and industrial architecture, and as a practical 
primer of the ways and means of design, it is reliable and most valu- 
able. The author’s first-hand experience of commerce and industry 
helps him to avoid the major follies of the pure theorists. 

But wherever the programme of facts makes way for the dis- 
cussion of principles Mr. Gloag is much less convincing. He will 
have none of Dr. Read’s view that “The problem of good and bad 
art, of a right and wrong system of education, of a just and an unjust 
social structure, is one and the same problem,” and finds little wrong 
with a system which, he says, “ nourished the genius and encouraged 
the enterprise that gave to our fighting men in the second world war 
such superb examples of industrial design as the Spitfire and the 
Hurricane.” The examples are chosen too carefully to carry much 
weight. He argues, too, that Dr. Pevsner’s plea for “a further level- 
ling of social differences ” (as a necessary basis for improvement in 
design and in the popular appreciation of design) would lead to 
disaster, since it “ implies the death not only of social and economic 
inequality, but of variety in taste.” He opposes any move towards 
an international style in industrial art, though this brings him into 
disagreement with his idol, the American designer, Raymond Loewy, 
who with obvious horse-sense says, “It has become apparent that 
design, in order to remain useful commercially, must be universal 
aesthetically.” 

In general there are two ways of looking at the design problem. 
The first, most common in America, is avowedly from the angle of 
sales and turnover. Design is a device to pump more goods into 
saturated or very humid markets, to open wallets and purses with 
the appeal of “distinctive” style. The artificial obsolescence of 
consumers’ goods has been encouraged to play an important role in 
the American economy. Perhaps America cannot afford fashions in 
cars, refrigerators, radios and the rest, which last only a year, or a 
year or two. But outside America—well, it depends on the size of 
your employment problem and your weapons for dealing with it. 
The other view starts with a recognition that the urban and domestic 
environment of most people is unnecessarily ugly and that good 
design at the street level means a fertile soil for the finer arts and 
greater liberty for mind and body. The chief criticism of Industrial 
Art Explained is that it seems much more anxious to push British 
design into the American groove than to tackle the difficult reforms 
which its rehabilitation involves. 

One remarkable inconsistency should not be overlooked. Mr. 
Gloag seizes upon a loose statement made by Dr. Read—that given a 
free hand one thousand competent designers “ would be able to 
transform the whole character of our physical environment ’—to 
condemn the “free hand” notion as totalitarian and base. Yet the 
greatest British achievement in the field of modern industrial design, 
the London Underground, is the work of a man whose hands were 
decidedly free and whose mind was made up very firmly. The late 
Frank Pick (this book is dedicated to him) succeeded because his rare 
ibility was backed by opportunity: and this in spite of the fact that 
his employer was a semi-public authority BERNARD HOLLOwoop. 
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Discreet Indiscretions 

Diplomacy by Conference. By Lord Hankey. (Benn. 12s. 6d.) 
Lorp Hankey will never write a really good book. To say the i 
more compliment than disparagement. The book he could me 
would be unique. No man living knows as much of the — 
workings of diplomacy by conference or of Cabinet Governments i 
Great Britain in the last thirty years, and no man in any walk of life 
has maintained—and can be counted on to maintain to the eal 
more resolute and impenetrable discretion about everything he 
has seen and heard. (No man, it may be added, has served the 
State with more single-minded devotion.) I doubt whether in this 
book, covering as it does every aspect of the machinery of discussion 
and decision (except Parliament itself) in domestic and external affairs, 
there is a single fact that has not appeared in print before. Every. 
where Lord Hankey bases himself on someone else’s statement with 
the result that the flow of his argument is a little unduly interrupted 
by perpetual citations from speeches or documents. Even in his 
chapter on “ The Empire and the Future ” more than half his space 
is devoted not to the future but the past. Any expectant reader who 
looks for an illuminating comment on what is happening at Paris 
today will look in vain, contenting himself as best he may with some 
general reflections on the superiority of small conclaves over large. 
the damage unrestricted publicity may do to delicate negotiations and 
the importance of personal relationships. 

Lord Hankey at one period was Secretary of the Cabinet, Secretary 
of the Committee of Imperial Defence and Clerk of the Privy Council, 
His appointment to the first of these posts in 1916 was regarded by 
many at the time as a dubious, if not dangerous, innovation. One 
of the most interesting passages of the present book demonstrates 
that it was in fact no innovation at all, the discovery of a whole series 
of Cabinet minutes among a mass of papers of George III and 
George IV, brought to light in 1912, putting that question at rest 
once for all. Lord Hankey has even discovered one Cabinet minute 
(apparently the last on record, dated 1839) in Queen Victoria’s reign. 
On the general question of the institution not only ef a Secretary of 
the Cabinet to record decisions of the Cabinet and send them forward 
to the Departments for action, but also of a Cabinet Secretariat to 
prepare the agenda and provide the “ background ” information likely 
to be needed at any Cabinet meeting, Lord Hankey is completely 
convincing ; his chapter on the Cabinet Secretariat, moreover, might 
well serve as textbook on the conduct of business by any public 
body great or small. 

Of the papers gathered here, the earliest originally appeared in 
1920, the latest in 1945. One deserving special attention, as contain- 
ing matter of the first importance largely unfamiliar with the public, 
is that on the genesis, growth and future possibilities of the Com- 
mittee of Imperial Defence, of which Lord Hankey himself was 
Assistant-Secretary or Secretary from 1908 to 1938. This chapter is 
linked effectively with another on the Control of External Affairs, 
for the author, after discussing the means by which continuity ina 
national foreign policy (do those who clamour for a Socialist foreign 
policy realise what they are sacrificing?) may be preserved, concludes 
that the most hopeful method is the creftion of an External—not 
merely Foreign—Affairs Sub-Committee of the C.I.D., with the 
Prime Minister as ex officio president, but the Foreign Secretary as 
working chairman, and with Opposition leaders and Dominion repre- 
sentatives present on occasion, as they are at present in the case of 
the C.I.D. itself. Much more might be %aid on this ; it illustrates 
admirably the valuable suggestiveness of Lord Hankey’s volume even 
within the limits which he so scrupulously observes. It may be 
authorship in fetters. but it is a book which no one concerned with 
public affairs can afford to miss—which does not mean that every 
thesis expounded will commend itself to every reader. There is, of 
course, no reason why it should. H. W. H. 


Fiction 
By Esther Kreitman. Translated from the Yiddish by Morris 
Kreitman. (Foyle.» 15s. ; 
Uninvited Guests. By Parr Cooper. (Allen and Unwin. 
Deborah isa surprising and quite unusual book. 


Deborah. 


10s. 6d.) 
This English 


version made by Morris Kreitman’ brings to our notice m 
these islands an_ original and_ lively-minded novelist and 
subject-matter which will be entirely new to most of US. 
The novel first appeared ten years ago in its own Yiddish, 


simultaneously in Warsaw, London and Buenos Aires; and, 4 
the translator savs in his introduction, it was then a contemporary 
work, “in that it described a way of life which was still to be found 
in many places of Eastern Europe. But millions of the people who 
lived this life have since been tortured, gassed and burnt out of 
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ACROSS 15. “Bind on thy sandals, O thou 
most ——"’ (Swinburne). (5.) 
1. To obtain this one has to take the 17. He shouldn’t be taken on trust. (8.) 
Jong view meteorologically. ( 19. Feeding in disguise. (7 
g. Ruling consul 7- : 20. The maid with a lot of trouble. 
10. Room for nine here. (7 - 
1. An example of war.ike plumbing. 21. Grav cat. (6 
4) . 2s. American unmanned. (4.) 
12. Tyre’s companion. (5. 26. Tax the fellow. (4.) 


13. Working fish 

16. Sweetmeats fre 

18 Where there 
interpreter 

22. Best maybe 





27. Made of one 


28. Lots of bridge 


29. Hypocritical w 
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1 before he delved ? (5, 9.) NSE 

2 native for 1 down. (6.) Ve'R 
3 ns have it ( 

4 he m naking of them? (7.) cud 

5 he same old clothes ! (7. ) eS 

6. “Man’s love is of man’s a | 

hing epart ” (Byron (4.) €\o 

7. Poetic fielding excess. (8.) x 

& Producers of a mailed fist. (14.) 1€ 

14. Fencing composer. (5.) vi3) 
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WHAT! Another jugful, Miss? 

says OLD HETHERS 
Well, you young folk seem to know what’s good for you— 
it’s mighty lucky I got in that extra tin of Robinson’s. 
You see, it’s so simple to make good barley water from 
Robinson’s ‘Patent’ Barley if you follow the instructions. 
Goodness me, if I were using that old-fashioned ‘pear!’ stuff 
I’d be boiling and stewing and straining all the day long. 
No, give me Robinson’s ‘Patent’ Barley every time—till I 


can buy their barley water in bottles again. 
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existence. 
contemporary novel has been transformed into an historical one 
As this story was forming itself and being set down by Esther 
Kreitman the concentration camps, the extradition trains and the 
gas chambers were yet to come, were neither foreshadowed nor 
imagined by its author. All the more moving, therefore, in today’s 
fierce light is the tale she has to tell; life at home remembered, 
life in Polish villages and afterwards in Warsaw, the family 
life of a pious, learned and forever hard-up Rabbi; a life that was 
affectionate, disputatious, honourable and very difficult, founded on 
the ancient culture and mysteries of the Talmud, and moving for- 
ward in the young generation of 1904 to 1914 to wrestle, not very 
effectively in the heroine’s case, with the new gospel according to 

Karl Marx 
The transiation is not very good, and the story straggles and 
lacks outline ; but the whole work stands on its author’s sureness 
with character. With almost no descriptions and with 4 minimum 
of epithets she is able to put her reader into perfectly natural inter- 
course with the people of her story ; once we have met this family, 
and although we have never met their kind before, we know them ; 
the cheerful, benevolent, unsuspecting Rabbi, aptly compared in the 
Introduction to the Vicar of Wakefield ; his learned, invalidish, 
sceptical wife, whose detachment is at once such a heip and hindrance 
the gay, amusing schoolboy son ; and the good girl 
, restless too, and thirsty for love, 


So, tragically, in the brief interval of a single decade, a 


” 


to his optimism ; 
Deborah ; good but dreamy, lone 
self-sacrifice, glamour, praise and all the confusing non-attainables 
that crowd the dreams of girls. This dutiful Deborah falls in love 
with a young intellectual, a pupil of her father, who from being an 
orthodox student of the Talmud moves on to be a doctrinaire of 
Marxism and an important underground leader of Socialism in 
Poland. This young man’s austere refusal of Deborah’s love, and 
he: surrender to tradition and to a family-appointed marriage with 
an unknown young man in Antwerp form the climax of the story 
The narration of Deborah’s wedding journey, with all its details of 
greed and disillusionment and ritual, is very lively. But the end of 
the book—we leave Deborah married and miserable in Antwerp at 
the beginning of the 1914 German invasion of Belgium—is dis- 
appointing, a feeble trick which makes us close the book muttering 
“ amateur.” Which, although there is much that hints of the amateur 
about the author’s manner, and in particular about the translation, 
There is nothing amateur and nothing tricked 
this novel, nor anv falseness save in 


1 


Is not in fact just 
about the character-drawing of 


I 
| } sot see 
accidental device of the wind-up 





this 

Uninvited Guests is also about Jews, but this time about Austrian 
refugee Jews, a doctor and his family who have found shelter in 
of all places—a military station in India The story derives 


novelty from the juxtaposition of Jewish-Viennese simplicity and 
intelligence and the conventions of English regimental life. There ts 
a love-story which we are made to understand will work out happily, 
1g Captain Roberts comes safely through the war; and 
there is rood deal of fairly shrewd comedy about British soldiers 
pact of non-British standards on 





and their wives, and about the 






the English ruling class. But snobbery seeps through, whether or 
no’ the author is aware of it, and although this book is readable it ts 
no ire o be commended Kate O'BRIEN 
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FINANCE AND INVESTMENT 
By CUSTOS 

My recent suggestion that this was not the time to be fully invested 
is finding full and rapid justification in the course of masien 
Although gilt-edged and other safety-first fixed interest Peres 
are holding their ground—and I do not foresee any appreciable a 
back in this field—the more speculative groups have suffered this 
week a setback of far from negligible proportions. Yields on Png 
class industrial ordinary shares are low and, as I have often 
emphasised in these notes, it has become increasingly difficult in 
recent months to find investments available at attractive prices, Ip 
other words, markets have steadily become more selective 

I am not suggesting that we must now resign ourselves to a 
catastrophic slump. The rise, although very substantial over the last 
five years, has been orderly and has not been based on borrowed 
funds. Nor is there any serious likelihood, barring international 
politics, that world trade, including our own, is about to get caught 
in a deflationary spiral. There is too much banked-up replacement 
demand for that, and there are too many governments pledged to 
full employment policies. Why, then, the sudden fall in. stock 
markets? The answer is psychological. A “ bull” market must 
keep moving up, otherwise its loss of momentum attracts profit. 
taking and people begin to ask themselves and other people ques. 
tions. That is what has been happening in recent weeks both in 
London and New York, and some of the answers have not been 
very reassuring. It is fairly clear, for example, that cheap money 
as a stimulus to any further rise in security values is a spent force 
It is also clear that the good industrial prospects which undoubtedly 
exist have already been pretty fully reflected in prices and yields 
In the market’s jargon, there ts “not much to go for.” When this 
stage is reached, psychology comes in and the desire to cash in 
profits is stronger than the willingness to open up fresh commit- 
advice to those who do not regard their 
through thick and thin is to 


ments for the ris¢ My 
investments as “ permanent holdings ” 
keep a fair proportion of cash in hand 


ARGENTINE REFLECTIONS 


To judge from the sharp setback during the past week in the 
quotations of Argentine railway stocks, the market's second thoughts 
on the new agreement have prompted some misgivings. Emphasis 
is laid on the fact that the capital of the new company in Argentina, 
which is being formed to take over the physical assets of all the 
British-owned railway undertakings, has not vet been fixed, while 
the Argentine Government has reserved to itself an option to buy 
out the British stake in the new company at par. Clearly, it is not 
possible to gauge prospective earning power until the capit 
the new company 1s disclosed, and there must be some uncertainty 
surrounding the Argentine Government’s right of purchase. On 
would like to know, for example, whether it is laid down that any 
such purchases must be for cash, or whether it would be possible 
satisfy the purchase price in blocked Argentine bonds. Allowing 
for these deficiencies I regard the agreement as a promising one, 
assuming, as one must, that the Argentine Government intends to 
carry it out in goed faith. Many schemes of arrangement will have 
to be formulated and carried through by the British companies, 
but the Debentures and Preferences, at least, should be assured of 
a reasonable and steadv income. Central Argentine 4} per cent 
Preference, quoted around 20}, and B.A. Western 4} per cen 
Preference, around 45, should be worth putting away as speculative 
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A COLLIERY SHARI 


It is significant that, in spite of the weakness of the general mn 
of industrials, colliery shares, whose attractions I have stressed im 
They should 
appeal to many investors as short-term holdings which in the spac 
of two or three vears at the outside will become resolved int 
Government stock and subsequently into cash. A promising share 
in this category is the £1 Ordinary stock units of Horden Collieries, 
quoted around 26s. 6d. This is a thoroughly up-to-date and well- 
managed undertsking which has an excellent dividend record Tt 
has not paid less than 7} per cent. on its £1,500,000 of capital for 
at least ten years, and for the year to September 30, 1945, tt raised 
its dividend from 8 per cent. to 10 per cent. The immediate vied 
is therefore about 7 per cent. At this stage nobody can do more 
than guess at the compensation which the company 1s likely 
receive from the Government, but to judge from the company> 


p ° land 
past record and its ownership of over 2,000 acres of freehold land, 
t the shares 


these notes in recent weeks, have held their advance 


t 


: > | 
coke ovens and brick-works it is difficult to believe that 


ire overvalued at teday’s price 
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Small advertisements must be prepari. 3/- per line. Line 
averaging 44 letters. Min. 2 lines. Box No. 1 extra. 

GREAT SAVING OVERCOATS, suits, turned 
A EQUAI TO NEW from 75/- List FREE.— 
Wa.xer’s Screntiric TURNING AND ‘TATLORING WORKS, 
Lrp., Dept. 26, 46 Ilford Lane, Ilfo rd, London 


IREASURES' ARI YOUR _IN- 

English Literature is the world’s 
at your disposal in the new Course 
A. G. 


\ LI rHES! 

d HERITANCI 
best. its riches are 
written for the London School of Journalism by L. 


Strong, famous author and broadcaster Whether as a 
means to serious study or as a guide and imtroduction to 
all -hat is best in English, this course is ideal. Other courses 


Story-writing, etc Reduced fees. Free 
advice from :—Prospectus Dept., LONDON SCHOOL OF 
JOURNALISM Gordon Square. W.C.1 Mus. 4574 
N ELECTRIC RAZOR wanted. Shavemaster, Schick 
i or Remington. State condition. Price to Box 675. 
UTUMN DRESSES FOR THE FULLER FIGURE. 
4 Soft, superfine wool cloths in a host of enchanting 


in Journalism 


colours. Models to measure from £5 5s. Od. Perfect 
fitting guaranteed. Write to-day for catalogue and patterns 
LeopiaNn Lp. (SP.37), Union House, Bridge Street, Leeds 2. 


BE SATISFIED—buy 
Bermaline Bread 
Ask Your BAKER. 


(A taLocui Mod. Eng. Lit. (many Ist edns.). 

Send stamp.—G. BasHaw, 46, Lyndhurst Road, 

Southport 

(“ STOMERS OF HEAL’S in the London area who 
wish to dispose of furniture or bedding are requested 

196, Tottenham Court 


to write to Heat & Son, Lip 


Road, W.1 
| OUBLE and treble your Home Vegetable Crop without 
Te more space, and have your Peas, Lettuce, 


ame, 7 omatoes ready for table three to four weeks earlier 
Y installing a few Chase Cloches. Over 30 years’ success. 
Millions in use. Write for details—CHase, Ltp., 33, The 


Grange, ¢ hertsey Surrey. 
By a ton ONE-WEEK SHORTHAND. Learned in 
‘ twelve 2- hour postal lessons. Send 3d. in stamps for 
rst lesson to S.R. (2), Dutron, 92, Great Russell St., W.C.1. 
~~; a. -REGIONAL Trust Ltp., 8, Clifford Street, 
w Bond St , Lond : 
a ’ reet, London, W.1. Telephone: 
YOR SALE.—Neumeyer Piano, overstrung under- 


damper, 90 guineas 


Wood, Lentherhens Apply OsMonpD GLape, Tyrrelis 


*Phone 2794. 


| EAL’ . wish to buy in good condition, Paisley shawls, 

Please etn q os and hand quilted bedspreads. 
e to BAI . 

Court Road. Lom a Department), 196 Tottenham 





NVISIBLE MENDING.—Burnt, torn and moth-caten 
garments invisibly mended in two weeks. Call or 
send, marking damage clearly Also Laddered Stockings 
invisibly mended in 3 days.—BeELL INVISIBLE MENDERS LTD., 
73, New Bond Street, W.1, and 109, Flect Street, E.C.4. 
LIAN TYPEWRITING AGENCY ives efficient 
typing/duplicating service *Phone Bay 5087. 
ITERARY typing 1/6 per 1,000. 
4 JENNINGS TYPEWRITING BUREAU, 
Ewell, Surrey.—Ewell 3807 
OST IN ADMIRATION 
4 “ Britain Can Make It”’ Exhibition. 15 great display 
halls, 26 furnished rooms, thousands of new goods. 2 acres 
of colour. Victoria & Albert Museum, South Kensington. 
10 a.m. to 10 p.m. Sundays 2.30 p.m. to 6 p.m., 1/-. 
Children 6d ib minutes by bus or tube from Piccadilly. 


N AYFAIR Ladies’ Maid Service has a number of 

| clients’ model gowns and suits for disposal without 

6, Derby St., Curzon St., W.1. 
GRO. 2475. 


Carbon copy 6d.— 
35, Meadow Walk, 


Everybody. who visits the 


coupons from £7. 


\ ETAL BEDSTEAD REPAIRS. Heal’s can now 
pt undertake repairs to metal bedsteads, cots and metal 
spring mattresses. HEAL’s, 196, Tottenham Ct. Rd., W.1. 
Moe 2RN BOOKS WANTED.—J. Crarxe HALL 
b\ Wine Office Court, Fleet Street, E.C.4. 


V "SS TYPED, 1/9 per 1,000 words, carbon, 3d. Also 
i PLAYS TRANSLATIONS, etc. Prices on 
enquiry.—. —Miss Harper, 4, Taviton St., London, W.C.1. 


\ SS., ETC., typed, 1/- per thousand words, 6d. carbon 
4 copies.—Write Box 687. 





TO GOLFERS—EVERYWHERE 


We much regret that owing to shortage of 
materials we have been unable to meet 
anything like the demand for our Golf Clubs. 
As the position becomes easier we trust to 
serve your Professional or Sports Dealer in 
the old familiar way—and as you know, 
Forgan clubs are worth waiting for! 


ROBERT FORGAN & SON, LTD 


ST. ANDREWS 
ees eee. | cme Ee 





9 N Y HAT. I must remember to send it to GUY’S * 
J Felt Hats in large quantities are still one of our 
see Secretary, GUY’S HOSPITAL, London, 


RIGINAL Specches for all occasions. Public Speaking 
L privately taught.—KirKHAM HAMILTON, 60, Abbey 
House. S.W. 1. *Phone Abbey 3605 


UINN SQUARE SOCIAL CENTRE, near Waterloo 
Q Station, greatly needs voluntary workers for clubs 
(children’s, young people’s, adults’, pensioners’). Visiting. 
Savings groups, clerical work.—SECRETARY, 82, Westminster 
Bridge Road, S.E.1. 


AJAH RESTAURANT, Irving Street, Leicester 
R Square (ABBey 4188). Best Indian curry in town 
ully ——y ee rooms for parties and_ socials 
Open every day till 11 p.m. 
EAL Winter Warmth and comfort in house of great 
beauty, tradition and character. Excellent tood 
Own Sporting. Few guests only. Club licence. Rooms 
and suites with private baths. From 21/-.—Capt. CorBett 
Longnor Hall, Shrewsbury. 


EBUILD THE RELIGIOUS LIFE OF LONDON.— 
R Support the Bishop of London’s Appeal for £750,00¢ 

Churches, Schools, Training of Clergy.—Please ome 
gifts to Bishop of Lonpon, 33, Bedford Square, W.C. 


IDDE SHIRMAN SEPTET with LAURA VIVALDI 
) international soprano, playing light music for— 
Receptions, Dinners, Weddings, Fétes, Re-unions and 
similar occasions. Recently returned from successful tour 
of Middle East. Reasonable Fees. 49a, Britannia Road 
S.W.6. Phone KEN. 2670. 


TAIRS BLAZING . . but ESCAPE certain tor you and 
: family (irrespective height of bedroom) if Auwomatu 
AVY installed. Average cost £9. Details ld. stamp.— 
— Kerr & Co. (M/chr.), Ltp., Northwich 20, Cheshire 


O LET.—To business man from Sept. 30th, furnished 

bedroom, and sitting room, with board, convenient 

modern house.—Muss RicHarps, Three Cornered Stanley, 
Amersham, Bucks. 


O THOSE TIRED OF HOTEL LI FE.—A few winter or 
_ permanent guests received from 10th October by 
two ladies in comfortable home near Bognor. Close sea 
and bus route, Good cooking and home comforts. Terms 
and full particulars from Miss Brrps, 6, Great James Street, 
London, W.C.1. 
fF\YPEWRITING ex. 
German translations. 
VALE 3493. 


PM esperienced of all descriptions executed privately- 
Experienced typist. Work promptly returned. Box 


plays, ete. 


MSS., filmscripts, 
MaliDa 


"Phone evenings : 
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TISCOUNT HALIFAX writes: “No good cause has 
stronger claim to support than the Royal Cancer 
Hospital, for it is the leader in one of the sternest fights 
that medical science and research are making on 
of humanity; and the enemy that it fights—catcer—is 
cruel and merciless in its attacks. I commend mos: warmly 
the Appeal that the Hospital is — Please send a 
gift . Secretary, Royal Cancer Hospital, Pulham 
Road, S S.W.3.” 
\ ANTED TO BUY tor cash, Foreign or British 
stamps up to £1,000.—B. Nertt, 3, Apsicy House, 
Finchley Road. London, N.W.8 Telephone Prim- 
rose 2993 
\ . ANTED.—Unfurnished Cottage outside Gloucester. 
Rent or buy. Modern conveniences unessential. 
Box 674. 
\ TILL charitable person find ground floor accom- 
modation for crippled French widow, preferably 
Bloomsbury or near Oxford Circus Excellent teacher 
rench, elocution, singing.—Box 681. 
wr FOR PKUOrII send tor tree booklet.— 
Recent Institute (Dept. 85G), Palace Gate, W.8 
APPOINTMENTS 
‘(AMBRIDGE GRADUATI French and German, 
( Honours), 30, ex-captain Intelligence Corps., widely 
travelled, at present temporary Assistant Principal in 
Govt. office, *ks permanent, interesting work (teaching 
adults or adolescents, as secretary, etc Box 672 
( ‘(ONSTRUCTIVE WORK wanted by educated young 
woman, 32, trained secretary, with business, organising 
and welfare experience. Speaks French and some Italian 
Willing to travel.—Box 669 
i? ICATED FRENCHWOMAN, not young, good 
4 linguist, well read, travelled, excellent organiser, 
manager, requires post Lady-Housekeeper or Companion 
where staff, book-lover, would also like the care of fine 
library in nice country house Good salary expected 
Highest English refs —Box 688. 
I: YX-WAAF Officer (27) secks post confidential secretary 
4 or similar employment. Experienced organiser, used 
to responsibility. Typing, filing, fluent French, guod cook, 
intecested catering, drives car. Country preferred. Excel- 
lent references. Write Box 734 


EDUCATIONAL 

RE you waiting to go to the University, vo be called up, 
\ or have you recently left the Services? Davies’s 
offer you “ BACKGROUND TO THE FUTURE,” a 
course of use to those about to start their career.— Apply 
Secretary, 94, Hyde Park Gate S.W.7 (Western 6564) 
Also Courses for Reconstruction Competitions for the 
Cavill Service 

pOYANUS y — OF RUSSIAN, 42, Doughty 


> Street, W AUTUMN TERM begins 30 
September Classes for beginners and students of all 
gradk Individual tuition. All particulars from SECRETARY 


UME STUDY FOR DEGREES, &c. Prostar lurtion 
| for Lond. Matric., Spec. Ent., B.A., B.Sc., B.Sc. Econ, 
B.Com., LL.B., B.D., and Diploma Moderate Fees 
instalments. —Prospectus from C. D. Parker, M.A., LL.D.., 
Dept 8.93, WOLSEY HALL. OXFORD Est. 1894 
NSTITUTO ESPANOL Spanish classes (Elementary, 
Upper Elementary, Intermediate and Advanced) by 
native teachers lransiation and Spanish L 1K38 
classes. Resuming in September. 58, Princes Gate, S.W. 

4 CASITA POSTAL SPANISH COURSI U sauue, 
| 4 personal 30 lessons No text-books needed 
£6 6s. Od. For syllabus and particulars apply Box No. 638 
\ AYFAIR SECRETARIAL COLLEGE for Gentle- 

women, 57, Duke Street, Grosvenor Square, W.1 
MAYfair 6626 
J}HYSICAL EDUCATION FOR MEN, Fredensborg, 
Denmark One year Teachers Training Course, 
conducted in English by SVEND HOLTZE, offering 
horough training in all branches (recognised by the Chief 
Inspector of Phys. Educ., Denmark). Write, Svenp HOLtze, 
Coll. of Phys. Educ., Fredensborg, Denmark 
rgs\HE QUEEN'S SECRETARIAL COLLEGE (through 
bombing), now at 20-22, Queensbury Place, S.W.7 
Telephone: Kensington 8583 
YRAIN yourself for well-paid Sales Posts. Complete 
course in Sales technique, 126. Write Rex Homes, 
18, Mayville Avenue, Leeds, 6 
'NIVERSITY CORRESPONDENCE COLLEGE, 
founded 1887, prepares students for London 
University Matriculation Intermediate and Degree 
examinations; also for School Certificates (Oxford, 
Cambridge, Northern Univ., and others), Pre-Medical, 
Teachers’ Diplomas, etc. The College is an Educational 
Trust fot primarily conducted as a profit-making concern. 
Highly qualified resident tutors. Low fees, instalments. 
Free re-preparation in event of failure. Prospectus post 
free from ReotsTRaR, 76, Burlington House, Cambridge. 


HOTELS, &c. 


LLAN WATER AND SPA HOTEL —Bridge of 
j Allan, Stirlingshire, Scotland. Opens 27th Sept. 
Relax in heather-scented air of Ochil Hills. Walking, 
touring centre, near Trossachs, Rob Roy country. First- 
class hotel; six acres grounds Fishing, golf, tennis, 
bowling, ballroom Cuisine, comfort *Phone ‘ 
‘Telegrams “ Brallan, Bridge of Allan.”’ 
RDEN LODGE GUEST HOUSE, Godshill Wood, 
Fordingbridge (in New Forest) Every comfort, 
constant hot water in bedrooms. Log fires Central 
heating. Excellent catering. Winter terms trom 4} gns. 
pROOMHILL, MUDDIFORD, near Barnstaple. In 
>) own grounds of 150 acres, the amenit':s of a good 
hotel with the advantages of a delightful private house. 
Rough shooting. Billiards room. Excellent meals. Tel.;: 
Shirwell 62. 
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pm CORN HILL 
DEFERRED 


Y AIR TO THE RIVIERA. 
Carlo, Nice, or Juan-les-Pins. 
Also tours of rr by 

s) days, 28 guineas. 14 days, 

Write or call FOURWAYS TRAVEI 

3 ielgrove, Oxford Street, London, W.! 

|TORTH _CORNWAL L. —Wilsey 


. Good rr own farm. 
licensed.— WHITTINGHAM, 


)ETURN to Peace in beautiful Shr ps! 
seclusion, comfortable beds 
October onwards, including the ¢ christmas season.— 
(TRATFORD - ON - AVON. — Tue 

devised for those investors 

who realise the special ad- 
vantages of insurance shares as 
a long-term holding. 


S. and WIntrrep Lay 
*USSEX.—Autumn 





Friday to Monday £2 2 

WITZERLAND.— 
. Z a s tor winter or summer at moders 
appreciation or depreciation of Also independent parties 
the Deferred Units being about 
twice that of asimple investment 


A nin over insurance shares. 


TAYFARERS RESTAURANT 
NENTAI 2 
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or write for details. from — RWAYS Teave, 
, Manda all & Sne lgrove, 
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interior sprung mattresses 
Graph shows price movements over 
past six years (Sept. 25th, | 








double rooms will be reserved 
Manor is one of the 
with an acre of lovely g 


still a few vacancies “until October. 


Midland Bank 

Executor & Trustee Co. Ltd. 
Bank Insurance Trust 
, 30 Cornhill, E.C.3 











‘INEMA CLUB meeting at Hammer 











KERFOOTS 
DICINAL 


LOZENGES 


based on the skill 


and experience of 


EXHIBITIONS 


COLLECTION of EARLY E NGI ISH and MODE IRN 
_W ATERCOLOU RS 


"Sanden 230 p m. - 
10 minutes by bus or tube ow Piccadilly. 
«WEN JOHN Memorial 
From 19 Sept. to 12 Oct daily including 
at Marten’ s, » 142 New W Bond St, Wi 


«WITZERL AND. \—Planning and Building E hibition, 
Ee. Institute of Portland 


three ge nerations 


Street, 23 Sept. all Oct 


Marylebone Church, 
Two Recitals of music by 


THOMAS KERFOOT & Co., Ltd. 1,000 v Soloist Elena Dar-ieli 
World s Speake f 


Vale of Bardsley Viscountess Davidson, 
Admission Free by ticket : 
Early booking advisable at Roys 
or from World’s Evangelical Alliance, 





























Entered as second-class mai! matter at the 
Portueal St., Kingsway, W.( Publis! 
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